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Beacon Hill 


By Abram English Brown 


ILLS have always served an 

important part in the de- 

velopment of a country; 

much of the attraction of 
New England from her earliest date 
is attributable to hers, and of them 
poets have sung, authors have writ- 
ten, and in them have been found 
inexhaustible sources of wealth. 
Among the first recorded impressions 
of the early settlers of the Bay Col- 
ony are words of admiration for the 
hills which towered up before them 
as they cast anchor on these West- 
ern shores. 

When Governor John Winthrop 
and his associates began to establish 
themselves at Mishawum they saw 
across the river the hills which inter- 
ested them, and when Blackstone 
assured them of the pure waters that 
came pouring from one of them, the 
governor with others most cheerfully 
pulled up stakes and relocated at 


Shawmut. The peninsula known for 
a while as Shawmut (Boston) pre- 
sented three distinct hills, the highest 
of which comprised three as distinct 
peaks, and being so much more prom- 
inent than the other two, was at once 
dignified as a mountain, and being 
comprised of three in one, was known 
as ‘Tri mountain” or ““Trea-mount,”’ 
by the early settlers of Charlestown 
and Boston. Its peaks have long 
since disappeared, but the name mod- 
ified to Tremont is still retained as 
the familiar appellation of a princi- 
pal thoroughfare and of buildings and 
institutions. The eastern peak of Tri 
mountain covered what is now Pem- 
berton Square; the western rose in a 
considerable bluff at the eastern side 
of what is now Louisburg Square, 
while the central and highest, if now 
restored to its place, would bury the 
State House extension, and the rear 
oi the Bulfinch section, with the back 
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of the dome quite 
out of sight. 

In Colonial his- 
tory we find Tri 
mountain fre- 
! quently called 
Sentry or Centry 
1 Hill, because the 
+ elevation 
early used as a 
point of observa- 
tion or lookout, 
but these names at 
length sink out of 

and Bea- 
that which 
served so 


was 








record 
con, 
has 
purpose in 
made its 


The 


great 





history, 


THE BEACON 
From Drake’s ‘‘Old Land- origin of the last 


appearance. 


marks of Boston ’’? By Cour- 


tesy of Little, Brown & Co. name is seen in 


the following order, passed on the 
fourth of March, 1634-1635, by the 
General Court of the Colony: 


“Tt is ordered, that there shall be 
forth with a beacon sett on the centry 
hill at Beston, to give notice to the coun- 
try of any danger & that there shalbe a 
ward of one pson kept there from the 
first of April to the last of Sept., & that 
upon the discovery of any danger, the 
beacon shall be fired, an allarum given, 
as also messengers presently sent by that 
towne where the danger is discovered, to 
ali other townes within their jurisdiction.” 

Agreeable to order, a beacon pole 
was set up. It was a staff having 
foot sticks on its, sides to afford aid in 
ascending to the crane, which ex- 
tended from near the top, and from 
which was suspended a basket made 
of iron straps, in which was put the 
combustible material to set on fire in 
case of alarm. The mast was held in 


place and made to withstand the 
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blasts that swept over the eminence, 
by means of braces fastened to a 
stone foundation. There is, however, 
no record, extant, of a flame being 
kindled on the hill in this manner, 
although Byfield says that an ensign 
was set up there during the troubles 
with Andros. The structure of itself 
was enough to rivet upon the moun- 
tain the name Beacon, which is as 
sacred to the New Englander as was 
that of Horeb to the 
Israel. This staff was 
times, and kept standing until the 
year 1775, when it was taken down by 


children of 
renewed at 


the British troops. The renewal of 
the pole in 1768 by the selectmen of 
Boston gave great offence to the gov- 
ernor of the province, who was look- 
ing for the slightest indication of op- 
position to the king. 
of oppression by the troops prompted 


Apprehension 


unknown persons 
turpentine or tar 
barrel in the skil- 
let, with 
of raising 


to place an empty 


a view 
the 
country to oppo- 
sition if neces- 
sary. The se- 
declined 
to the 
wishes of Govern- 


lectmen 
to accede 


or Bernard forthe 


removal of the 
barrel, and_ the 
high sheriff at 


length performed 
the duty. This 
was followed by 
the removal of 
the pole, and the 
erection of a fort 
in 1775 by the 
friends of the 
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MONUMENT 
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king. The regard of the people of 
Boston for Beacon Hill, even at that 
time, is intimated in the contempt em- 
bodied in the familiar doggerel, con- 
temporary with the events of April 
19, 1775. 

“As for their King, John Hancock 

And Adams, if they’re taken, 

Their heads-for signs, shall hang up high 
Upon the hill call’d Beacon.” 


Such ignominy was not, however, 
the portion of those patriot leaders. 
Immediately after the evacuation in 
March, 1776, another pole was 
erected by the town nearly in the 
centre of the British fort. This re- 
mained in position for several years, 
when it went down in the violent 
storm of 1789. 

When Governor Winthrop came, 
Beacon Hill, as well as the whole 
Shawmut peninsula, was in_ pos- 
session of Rev. William  Black- 
stone, the first white settler, who 
it is thought came in 1623, although 
his first recorded appearance is 
1628. His home, a mere hut, was 
on the west slope of the hill. He 
exercised what in later days wouid 
have been called squatter sovereignty, 
but being averse to Puritan society, 
soon withdrew from the peninsula. 
His right of preoccupancy was after- 
wards recognized by the Massachu- 
setts Colony, for they set off a por- 
tion of land for him, the same being 
assigned by a court held on April 1, 
1633. The colonists bought off an 
Indian claim to the peninsula in 
1684-1685. It was of such titles that 
Andros declared, “The signature of 
an Indian was of no more conse- 
quence than the scratch of a bear’s 
paw,” and thus he whetted the blades 
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of the colonists in 1689. Mather in 
his Magnalia seems to question 
Blackstone’s rights in the following: 
“There was also some godly Episco- 
palians, among whom has been reckoned 
Mr. Blackstone: who, by happening to 
sleep first in an old hovel upon a point 
of land there, laid claims to all the ground 
whereupon there now stands the metrop- 
olis of the whole English America, until 
the inhabitants gave him satisfaction.” 


In the subsequent division and con- 
veyance of the territory included in 
the original hill, a monument area 
was reserved. This seems to have 
been a portion of the summit of the 
hill, six rods or ninety-nine feet 
square. Shurtliff says: 

“Old deeds of neighboring estates men- 
tion this lot and it seems to have been 
surrounded, at one time, by the land of 
Robert Turner, having only a passage to 
it from the Common about thirty feet 


wide.” 


The neighboring estates passed by in- 
heritance and sale, until they became 
vested in Thomas Hancock, one of 
Boston’s great merchants, and other 
prominent citizens. 

As Boston grew and expanded, 
Beacon Hill became the residential 
section of the most wealthy and aris- 
tocratic; their mansions were the 
most costly, and their names are yet 
associated with the locality. Among 
the many who have dwelt upon its 
slopes, whose names are known in 
history, are John Endicott and Henry 
Vane, governors of colonial fame; 
Andrew Faneuil and Peter, his fa- 
mous nephew, of Provincial days; 
Josiah Quincy of pre-revolutionary 
fame, his son and namesake vf civic 
fame, his grandson and namesake, 
and Edmund, equally distinguished ; 
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John Quincy Adams, Daniel Web- 
ster, Lemuel Shaw, Robert G. Shaw, 
The Otises and Lawrences, Apple- 
tons, Alexander H. and Edward Ev- 
erett, William H. Prescott, George 
Ticknor, George Bancroft, John G. 
Palfrey, J. Lothrop Motley, Francis 
Parkman, James T. Fields, Edwin P. 
Whipple, Horatio Greenough, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, Samuel E. Sewall, Wendell 
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Phillips, Theodore Parker, John A. 
Andrew, Charles Lyman 
Beecher, William Jenks, John Henry 
Jenks, William E. Channing, Hosea 
Ballou, Edwin H. Capen and Thomas 
Starr King. 

A map of Beacon Hill by David 
M. Balfour shows the division into 


Sumner, 


lots and gives names of owners be- 
fore houses were erected on that sec- 
tion of Boston, or about the 
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1736. The first lot of ten acres is 
assigned to heirs of James Penn, who 
was a selectman of the town. Samuel 
Eliot, grandfather of President Eliot, 
had a one half acre lot; one half acre 
lot belonged to heirs of Rev. James 
Allen. Then came the twenty acre 
pasture of James Bowdoin. Having 
reached the summit of the hill we 
come to the Hancock pasture, com- 
prising about five and one half acres. 
This became the capitol lot, and also 
the reservoir lot which is now covered 
by the State House extension. Fol- 
lowing Beacon Street and descending 
towards Charles River we come to 
3enjamin Joy’s two acre pasture, 
which he bought for a residence, de- 
siring to get a dwelling in the country, 
as being more healthy than a town 
residence. Then 
acre pasture of John Singleton Cop- 
ley, the painter. It extended for one 
third of a Street. 
Other owners are mentioned as hay- 


came the twenty 


mile on Beacon 
ing shares of the westerly slope of 
the hill. 

The highest point of Beacon Hill 
was about one hundred and _thirty- 
eight feet above the level of the sea, 
while the entire hill was a most com- 
The people of the 
town seem very early to have re- 
garded it as among the natural objects 
to be preserved and transmitted to 
their descendants in its original form. 
But, as is frequently the case when 
there are several owners to an orna- 
mental tract, it was found very diffi- 
cult to control it. As early as 1764, 
Thomas Hodson, who owned a small 
portion of the land on the north side 
of the hill, believed he had a right 
to dig away the gravel to any extent 
he pleased, by so doing jeopardizing 


manding site. 


BEACON HILL 


famous 
The Selectmen tried to 
dissuade the selfish fellow from re- 
moving the earth, but their efforts 
were unavailing and the subject was 
brought into town 


the very existence of this 
eminence. 


meeting and a 


committee was raised “to take 
Thomas Hodson and his digging 
gravel into consideration.” Thomas 


Hancock and James Otis were of the 
committee. They soon reported that 
Hodson would continue his work of 
destruction, and had already dug to 
such extent that the hill was in danger 
of being destroyed, and what was 
even more exasperating, there was no 
prospect of the town being able to 
buy him off. 

The the 
General Court, but without favorable 


matter was carried to 
results, and Hodson went on filling 
his purse from the sale of gravel used 
to fill up the dock. 

Although these unfortunate en- 
croachments had been made upon the 
hill, the summit remained in its com- 
pleteness, and served as a very con- 
venient point of observation during 
the hostile engagements of the Re- 
Massachusetts _ soil. 
Anxious wives and children of the 
patriots, with equally anxious Tories, 
witnessed the termination of the reck- 
less and murderous raid upon Lex- 


volution on 


ington and Concord, and were also 
permitted to behold the grand and 
terrible scene, which so soon followed 
it, upon the heights of Charlestown, 
while the smoke from the burning 
town rolled over the river. A letter 
dated June 18, 1775, contains this 
statement, “I saw a great part of it 
from Beacon Hill.” 

After the Revolutionary war, the 


citizens of Boston, regardless of the 
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disgraceful manner in which Beacon 
Hill had been marred, were possessed 
of sufficient sentiment to prompt them 
to erect a memorial in place of the 
old Beacon. We almost pause to 
wonder at the selection of the spot for 
the memorial, in view of what had 
been done in the way of injury to the 
hill, and the prospective destruction 
foreshadowed in the report of the 
town’s committee who labored in vain 
with Thomas Hodson. 

The building of monuments was at 
that time a new enterprise in the 
Province, and the services of a com- 
petent architect were in demand and 
happily found in a son of Boston,— 
Charles Bulfinch. The town direc- 
tory issued in 1789 presents his name 
as “gentleman, Marlborough Street.” 
He had but recently returned from 
several years of travel and study 
abroad, married, and settled down to 
his life work. Young Bulfinch had 
been familiar with Beacon Hill and 
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its tall mast and iron kettle from 
childhood, having been born and 
reared in Bowdoin Square, where his 
father, Dr. Thomas Bulfinch, likewise 
had his place of birth. It is to the 
son of the architect, Thomas Bulfinch, 
that we are indebted for a very help- 
ful description of Beacon Hill, as he 
saw it in his youthful days. He says 
it was 


“A grassy hemisphere, so steep that 
one could with difficulty mount its sides, 
descending with a perfectly regular curve 
to the streets on the south, west, and 
north, On the east it had been en- 
croached upon, and the contour was 
broken. Just opposite the end of 
Coolidge Avenue, on Derne Street, there 
was a flight of wooden steps, ten or fif- 
teen in number, leading part way up the 
hili. After that we had to climb the rest 
of the way by the aid of the foot-holes 
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that had been worn in the surface, along 
a wide path worn bare by the feet, to the 
top; where there was also a space of some 
fifty feet square, worn bare of sod.... 
Descending by the south side one fol- 
lowed a similarly rough gravel path to an- 
other flight of steps leading down to the 
level of Mt. Vernon Street. ... The 
sport of batting ball up the hill and meet- 
ing it on the descent was played by some; 
but it was not so easy a game as one 
would at first suppose, on account of the 
difficuity of maintaining one’s footing on 
the hillside, which was so steep as to re- 
quire some skill even to stand erect on it.” 


The mind of the young architect 
must have been charged with sub- 
lime impressions of the grand monu- 
ments seen abroad, and he was ready 
to grasp the opportunity to meet the 
demands of his fellows in supplying 
a monument for the hill, 
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From a photo loaned by the Boston Herald 


GEN. JOSEPH HOOKER 


By French & Potter 


“To commemorate that train of events 
which led to the American Revolution, 
and finally secured Liberty and Independ- 
ence to the United States.” 


Mr. Bulfinch enjoyed the 
confidence of his townsmen, having 
been chosen one of the Selectmen in 
1781, which office he held for twenty- 
one years. He had displayed skill 
in superintending repairs and im- 
provements on dilapidated houses, 
after the war and he also furnished 
a design for the first public theatre. 
There is no doubt that he supplied 
the model and had the entire super- 
intendence of the construction of the 


already 


BEACON HILL 


Beacon monument. A description of 
it is found in a letter from Dr. Jeremy 
Belknap, pastor of the Federal street 
church at that period. 


he writes to a friend, “I 
forming a set of in- 


“Yesterday,” 
was consulted on 
scriptions for a historical pillar, which is 
Hill; 
most striking events of the Revolution 
will be inscribed, beginning with the Stamp 
Act and ending with the Funding Act; 
these comprehend a period of twenty-five 


erecting on Beacon some of the 


years. The one may be considered as the 
beginning and the other as the conclusion 
of the American Revolution. The pillar 
is to be sixty feet high; over its capital, 
the American eagle, which is to perform 
the office of a weather-cock, the arrows 
(i, e., in the bird’s claws) are to serve for 
points, and a conductor is to be added 
for the lightning. The designer is Mr. 
Charles Bulfinch, a very ingenious and an 
accomplished gentleman.” 


We find no account of any public 


the laying of a 
ceremony of 


demonstration of 
corner stone, or 


dedication ; but we get a hint of how 


any 


the funds for the structure were pro- 
vided, together with other facts, in 
a report found in the December num- 
ber of the Massachusetts Magazine of 
1790. 


Hill. 


“Column on Beacon 
“The column which has lately been 
erected on Beacon Hill by the subscrip- 
tion of a number of inhabitants* of this 
town, is a plain column of the Doric or- 
der, raised on its pedestal, and substan- 
tially built of brick and stone. On each 
side of the pedestal is an 
adapted to render the column of use in 
commemorating the leading events of the 
American Revolution, as well as an or- 
nament to the hill and a useful landmark.” 


inscription 


*Mr. Alden Bradford in a biographical sketch of 
Thomas Russell, formerly of Charlestown, says he was a 
contributor to the monument on Beacon Hill. His public 
spirit in all matters pertaining to the good of the State, 
warrants the statement. 

t The inscriptions on the tablets are grouped on page 645. 
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“From the advanced season of the year, 
and its exposed situation, it has been 
found impossible to complete it until the 
spring, when it will be encrusted with 
white cement, and a large Eagle of wood, 
gilt, supporting the American arms,* is 


to be placed above. The whole height of 


* These were not included in the structure. 
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the column, including the Eagle, will be 
60 feet. The diameter of the column is 
4 feet, and of the pedestal 8 feet.” 


Then follows the inscription on the 
four sides. 
The authorship of these inscrip- 
tions is doubtful. Shurtleff says that 
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HORACE MANN 


STATUES IN THE STATE HOUSE GROUNDS 


Judge Dawes had the credit of it; 
Rev. Stephen G. Bulfinch asserted in 
1869 that his father, the architect, 
gave the design and furnished the in- 
scriptions: Gov. Bowdoin is thought 
to have had some part in it, and we 
find that Dr. Belknap was, at least, 
consulted. There is also conflicting 
opinion as to the location of the tab- 
lets. The Massachusetts Magazine of 
December, 1790, says, that the one 
recording the Stamp Act, etc., is on 
the West side. Shurtleff so records 
it, but Whieldon finds evidence to 
confirm him in the statement that it 
was on the north side. 


Of this monument the last named 


says,— 


“It loomed up in the landscape, an or- 
nament to the highest point of the Tri- 
mountain, and was not merely a land- 
mark, but a durable record of the history 
of wrongs attempted and rights re- 
dressed and secured in the interest of pos- 
terity. It marked as well the public spirit 
and generosity of the inhabitants of Bos- 
ton as their patriotism, indomitable zeal 
and self-sacrificing spirit in the cause of 
the country and freedom.” 


The monument was for a time sur- 
rounded by a rail fence, in front of 
which were seats for the accommoda- 
tion of people who resorted there to 
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TABLET ON THE NORTH SIDE 


STAMP ACT PASSED 1765, REPEALED 1766. 
BOARD OF CUSTOMS ESTABLISHED 1767. 
BRITISH TROOPS FIRED ON THE INHABITANTS OF 
BOSTON MARCH 5, 1770. 

TEA ACT PASSED 1773. 

TEA DESTROYED IN BOSTON DECEM: 16. 
PORT OF BOSTON SHUT AND GUARDED JUNE I, 
1774- 

GENERAL CONGRESS AT PHILADELPHIA SEPT: 4. 
PROVINCIAL CONGRESS AT CONCORD OCT: II. 
BATTLE OF LEXINGTON APRIL 19, 1775. 
BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL JUNE 17. 
WASHINGTON TOOK COMMAND OF THE ARMY 
JULY 2. 

BOSTON EVACUATED MARCH 17, 1776. 
INDEPENDENCE DECLARED BY CONGRESS JULY 4, 
1776. 

HANCOCK PRESIDENT. 


TABLET ON THE SOUTH SIDE 


TO COMMEMORATE 
THAT TRAIN OF EVENTS 
WHICH LED 
TO THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
AND FINALLY SECURED 
LIBERTY AND INDEPENDENCE 
TO THE UNITED STATES 
THIS COLUMN IS ERECTED 
BY THE VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTION 
OF THE CITIZENS 
OF BOSTON 
MDCCXC 











TABLET ON THE WEST SIDE 


CAPTURE OF HESSIANS AT TRENTON DEC: 26, 
1776. 
CAPTURE OF HESSIANS AT BENNINGTON AUG: 
86, 1777- 
CAPTURE OF BRITISH ARMY AT SARATOGA 
OcT: 17. 
ALLIANCE WITH FRANCE FEB: 6, 1778. 
CONFEDERATION OF UNITED STATES FORMED 
JULY 9. 
CONSTITUTION OF MASSACHUSETTS 
1780. 
BOWDOIN PRESIDENT OF CONVENTION. 
CAPTURE OF BRITISH ARMY AT YORK OCT: 19, 
1781. 
PRELIMENARIES OF PEACE NOV: 30, 1782. 
DEFINITIVE TREATY OF PEACE SEPT: 10, 1783. 


FORMED 


FEDERAL CONSTITUTION FORMED SEPT: 17, 
1787. 
AND RATIFIED BY THE UNITED STATES 1787 
TO 1790. 


NEW CONGRESS ASSEMBLED AT NEW YORK 
APRIL 6, 1789. 


WASHINGTON INAUGURATED PRESIDENT 
APRIL 30. 
PUBLIC DEBTS FUNDED AUG: 4, 1790. 


TABLET ON THE EAST SIDE 


AMERICANS 
WHILE FROM THIS EMINENCE 
SCENES OF LUXURIANT FERTILITY 
OF FLOURISHING COMMERCE 
& THE ABODES OF SOCIAL HAPPINESS 

MEET YOUR VIEW 
FORGET NOT THOSE 

WHO BY THEIR EXERTIONS 

HAVE SECURED TO YOU 

THESE BLESSINGS. 





ON THE BASE OF THE NEW MONUMENT 


IN 1634 THE GENERAL COURT CAUSED 
A BEACON 
TO BE PLACED ON THE TOP OF THIS HILL. 
IN 1790 A BRICK AND STONE MONUMENT 
DESIGNED BY CHARLES BULFINCH 
REPLACED THE BEACON 
BUT WAS REMOVED IN I8I1 
WHEN THE HILL WAS CUT DOWN. 
IT IS NOW REPRODUCED IN STONE 
BY THE BUNKER HILL MONUMENT ASSOCIATION 


1898. 














INSCRIPTIONS ON 
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benefit by the scenery and enjoy the 
breezes from Old Ocean. People 
have not yet ceased to regret the fate 
of the hill and consequent removal of 
the monument, but to a progressive 
mind the levelling of the “mountain” 
must have been certain, after the dis- 
graceful work of Hodson, and even 
intimations of it were seen in the 
slight levelling necessary for the 
erection of Thomas Hancock’s man- 
sion, as early as 1737. All hopes 
were abandoned when Governor 
Hancock’s pasture was selected as a 
site for the New State House in 1795- 
6. To provide for its foundations, 
and for necessary space about the 
structure, a considerable excavation 
was made in the side of the hill; yet 
there remained ample ground for the 
security of the monument, but the 
combination was unsightly, for its 
base was at about the same elevation 
as that of the dome of the State 
House, the whole presenting some- 
what of a grotesque appearance when 
viewed from a distance, and children 
at play on the summit of the hill 
could, by hurling stones, easily dis- 
figure the yellow surface of the dome. 

On August 10, 1811, the town of 
Boston sold to Samuel Spear and 
*John Hancock the land on which the 
monument stood, being the six rods 
square originally reserved in 1634-35, 
while the path to it (through some 
legal quibble, such as pasturing cows 
for a limited period undisturbed) had 
already fallen into the possession of 
Mr. Hancock, and been absorbed in 
his portion of the territory in that 
locality. The value of the site of the 


* Nephew and namesake of Gov. John Hancock. 


BEACON HILL 


peak for house lots, and the imprac- 
ticability of sustaining walls for so 
lofty a mound, when the sides became 
still further encroached upon, induced 
the abandonment of Beacon Hill to 
the shovel and scoop of the levellers. 

It was about the year 1811 that the 
monument was taken down, piece by 
piece, with not a little show of rever- 
ence for the ancient landmark; the 
four slate tablets, bearing the inscrip- 
tions, were taken from the pedestal 
and accorded a conspicuous place in 
the new State House. The gilded 
eagle, after a storage of many years 
was given a place of honor, and now 
is seen over the Chair of the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, holding in its beak 
a large scroll with the inscription 
“God save the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts.” 

A new State House had been con- 
templated for years before its erec- 
tion. John Hancock, the first gover- 
nor, under the constitution, had seen 
on his estate on Beacon Hill a most 
fitting site for the edifice, which the 
rapidly growing state required, and 
there is good reason for stating that 
he would have made such a provision, 
had he been able to execute the will, 
which he had in contemplation. Let 
the intention be held with some de- 
gree of gratitude to the credit of 
that long neglected patriot and Gov- 
ernor. 

The plans for the new State House 
began to materialize in a resolve of 
the General Court dated Feb. 16, 
1795, by which Edward H. Robbins, . 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, Thomas Dawes and Charles 
Bulfinch were appointed agents on 
the part of the Commonwealth, with 
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authority to erect, build and finish a 
new State House for the 


“Accommodation of all the legislature 
and executive branches of government, on 
a spot of ground in Boston, commonly 
called the Governor’s pasture, containing 
about two acres, more or less, adjoining 
the late Governor Hancock’s garden and 
belonging to his heirs, provided the 
Town of Boston would, at their expense, 
purchase and cause the same to be con- 
veyed in fee simple to the Common- 
wealth.” 


The sum of $8,000 was allowed for 
the purpose. The town secured the 
land for one-half the sum, and con- 
veyed it to the Commonwealth by a 
deed, dated May 2, 1795. 

Charles Bulfinch was again given 
the opportunity to display his skill. 
The foundations were laid in the same 
year of the purchase of the land; the 
corner stone was put in place on the 
Fourth of July. It was decorated 
with ribbons, placed on a truck, and 
drawn up the hill by fifteen “milk 
white” horses, representing the num- 
ber of states then comprising the 
Federal Union. The ceremony was 
conducted by His Excellency Samuel 
Adams, Governor, assisted by M. W. 
Paul Revere, Grand Master R. W. 
William Scollay, Deputy Grand 
Master, and brethren of the Grand 
Lodge of Masons. The structure had 
a frontage of 172 feet. It was 60 feet 
deep and 110 feet high including the 
dome. The foundation is 110 feet 
above tide water, and the pine cone 
which caps the lantern above the 
dome is 120 feet higher. The dome 
has a diameter of 53 feet and height 
of 35 feet. It was originally painted 
yellow, and so kept until gilded in 
1874, the suggestion having been 


made by Gov. Banks in his valedic- 
tory address in January, 1861, the 
burdens incident to the war causing 
the delay. It was regilded in 1888, 
and in 1898 it was again treated and 
498 electric lights were placed upon 
the dome so that it might serve as 
a beacon by night as well as by day. 
It was first lighted on Sept. 1, 1898, 
From this time Holmes’ words of 
earlier days seemed to take on a 
double meaning, 


“One stately summit from its shaft shall 


pour 

It’s deep red blaze along the darkened 
shore; 

Emblem of thought, that kindling far 
and wide 

In danger’s night shall be a nation’s 
guide.” 


The structure cost $135,000; an ad- 
ditional $5,000 was spent for land and 
a dwelling for the Messenger to the 
General Court. Thursday, Jan. 11, 
1798, the General Court assembled for 
the last time in the old State House, 
at the head of State Street, where 
their sessions had been held for a half 
century, and at 12 o’clock, noon, hav- 
ing been joined by His Excellency 
Increase Sumner, Governor, and the 
Honorable Council, marched to the 
new building on Beacon Hill, whither 
their successors have continued to go 
until the present time. 

Whether or not the general design 
of the Massachusetts State House was 
made specifically for its present site 
is not known, as two sites were then 
under consideration, the other being 
at the northeast angle of the Com- 
mon, but the verdict of time is unani- 
mous in the wisdom then displayed. 
The sentiment of the people which 
caused them to cling to the old monu- 
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ment, on the summit, was now satis- 
fied in the new structure which em- 
bodied both memorial and utility and 
occupied what was soon to be the 
summit of Beacon Hill for the future. 

The “great digging” which was be- 
gun in 1811, according to a chronicler 
of the period, continued about twelve 
years, changing completely the ap- 
pearance of the hill. Sketches made 
during the process of the work serve 
to remind us of the magnitude of the 
undertaking. Some of the gravel 
went to make the turnpike to Water- 
town; more to extend Beacon street 
(in the “mill-dam” section) to Brook- 
line; but the larger part had already 
gone to fill up the millpond in the 
north-west side of the peninsula, by 
which about fifty acres of land were 
added to the area of Boston, which 
originally had land surface of about 
700 acres. 

It was not many years after the 
digging on the hill had ceased, that 
business at the State House de- 
manded more room. In March, 1831, 
fire-proof rooms were added to the 
building. The question of external 
ornamentation resulted in placing 
fountains on the lawn in front of the 
edifice in 1849. In 1853 it was de- 
cided that a fire-proof building should 
be added for the better accommoda- 
tion of the State Library. Appro- 
priations for the purpose were made 
from time to time. In consequence 
of alteration, a new corner stone was 
provided, and the original deposit re- 
placed Aug. 11, 1855, by M. W. Wins- 
low Lewis, M. D., Grand Master, 
and associate officers of the Grand 
Lodge of Massachusetts, in the pres- 
ence of His Excellency Henry J. 
Gardner, Governor. 
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In 1866 a commission was ap- 
pointed to “consider the whole sub- 
ject of remodelling the State House,” 
as a result of which better accommo- 
dations were provided. In May, 
1888, a plan for enlarging the build- 
ing was brought out, adopted and 
carried into execution; as a result of 
which we have to-day the commod- 
ious edifice covering a large tract of 
Beacon Hill. The corner stone ot 
this new building was laid Dec. 4, 
1889, by Governor Oliver Ames, as- 
sisted by John D. Long, Chairman of 
the Commission, and the Grand 
Lodge of Masons, M. W. Henry En- 
dicott, Grand Master, Samuel Wells, 
Deputy Grand Master. When the 
extension was nearing completion, 
the attention of the government was 
called to the original edifice, “the 
Bulfinch front.” It was declared to 
be inadequate and unsafe, and for a 
while it seemed to be doomed to 
destruction; but was saved through 
the sentiment of the men and women 
of the Commonwealth, who from all 
parts of the State arose and de- 
manded its preservation. While the 
extensions were in process of con- 
struction, arrangements were made 
for laying out a park, which of itself 
was a part of the general plan of im- 
provements on Beacon Hill. To do 
this, blocks of buildings and lots were 
acquired either by purchase or right 
of eminent domain and the grass is 
again seen growing on the hill where 
formerly cows cropped the sweet 
clover. 

The limited space in front of the 
original State House, has prevented 
the erection of statuary on the 
grounds, to any great extent. There 
are, however, upon the terraced lawv 
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bronze statues of Daniel Webster by 
Hiram Powers, and of Horace Mann 
by Miss Emma Stebbins. The for- 
mer was erected in 1859 by the Web- 
ster Memorial committee; the latter 
was provided by funds contributed by 
school children and teachers of Mas- 
sachusetts in 1860, the pedestal fur- 
nished by the State. 

The bronze statue of Devens, stand- 
ing on the newly acquired land, was 
provided for by an act of the Legisla- 
ture of 1891. The equestrian statue 
of General Hooker, dedicated in June, 
1903, was procured through an act of 
the General Court. A_ statue of 
General Banks is in process of prep- 
aration, and also one of General 
Francis Bartlett, the latter of which is 
to be placed in the State House. We 
hope the good taste and judgment of 
future authorities will prevent adding 
others to these memorials on the 
limited portion of Beacon Hill in the 
control of the Commonwealth; rather 
let the vacant niches in Doric Hall 
be assigned to the use for which they 
were designed. A marble statue of 
John Hancock, the patriot, and a 
leader in the Revolution, would be a 
most fitting companion for that of 


Washington, at whose right hand is 
the marble statue of John A. Andrew, 
the great war governor during the 
civil strife. 

There is, on the Hill, so near the 
State House as to seem to belong to 
it, the memorial to Col. Robert G. 
Shaw and the Fifty-fourth Massachu- 
setts Regiment of colored troops; 
this, by St. Gaudens, was dedicated 
May 31, 1897. There are two memo- 
rials on Beacon Hill, that suggest the 
early history of the locality,—a tablet 
marking the site of the Hancock 
Mansion, the removal of which in 
1863 caused lasting regret, and the 
Beacon Monument, intended to be a 
replica of that designed by Bulfinch. 
It is entirely of fine light gray gran- 
ite, except the bronze eagle at its sum- 
mit, while the shaft of the former 
was of brick. The height of the 
pedestal is fifteen feet, that of the 
die eight feet, with a width of five and 
a half feet. The shaft is formed of 
a single stone, and including its base 
and capital, is thirty-three feet in 
height. From the top of this to the 
crest of the eagle is nine feet, the 
height of the bird being five feet, and 
its length, from point of beak to tip 








ROBERT GOULD SHAW 


COLONEL OF THE FIFTY-FOURTH REGIMENT OF MASSACHUSETTS 

INFANTRY BORN IN BOSTON 

KILLED WHILE LEADING THE ASSAULT ON FORT WAGNER 
SOUTH CAROLINA JULY XVIII MDCCCLXIII 


RIGHT IN THE VAN ON THE RED RAMPARTS’ SLIPPERY SWELL 
WITH HEART THAT BEAT A CHARGE HE FELL 

FOEWARD AS FITS A MAN 
BUT THE HIGH SOUL BURNS ON TO LIGHT MEN’S FEET 
WHEN DEATH FOR NOBLE ENDS MAKES DYING SWEET. 


OCTOBER X MDCCCXXXVII 








INSCRIPTION ON THE FRONT OF THE SHAW MONUMENT 
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DEVOTION OF THE PATRIOT SOLDIER. 





THE WHITE OFFICERS 


TAKING LIFE AND HONOR IN THEIR HANDS CAST IN THEIR LOT WITH MEN OF 
A DESPISED RACE UNPROVED IN WAR AND RISKED DEATH AS INCITERS OF 
SERVILE INSURRECTION IF TAKEN PRISONERS — BESIDES ENCOUNTERING 
ALL THE COMMON PERILS OF CAMP MARCH AND BATTLE. 


THE BLACK RANK AND FILE 


VOLUNTEERED WHEN DISASTER CLOUDED THE UNION CAUSE, 
WITHOUT PAY FOR EIGHTEEN MONTHS TILL GIVEN THAT OF WHITE TROOPS, 
FACED THREATENED ENSLAVEMENT IF CAPTURED — WERE BRAVE IN ACTION, 
PATIENT UNDER HEAVY AND DANGEROUS LABORS AND CHEERFUL AMID 
HARDSHIPS AND PRIVATIONS, 


TOGETHER 


THEY GAVE TO THE NATION AND THE WORLD UNDYING PROOF THAT 

AMERICANS OF AFRICAN DESCENT POSSESS THE PRIDE COURAGE AND 

ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY THOUSAND 

SUCH AMERICANS ENLISTED UNDER THE UNION FLAG IN 
MDCCCLXIII — MDCCCLXV 


SERVED 
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of tail nine feet and nine inches. The 
height of the entire monument is 
fifty-seven feet, three feet less than the 
original. The original tablets taken 
from the former monument, occupy 
the four sides of the die in the same 
relative positions which they are 
thought to have occupied at first. The 
inscription upon the bronze tablet in 
the base was prepared by President 
Eliot of Harvard College. 

This memorial was erected by the 
Bunker Hill Monument Association 
in fulfilment of a plan, long cherished 
by that Corporation. 

While occupying a prominent posi- 
tion, this monument and its surround- 
ings are so hemmed in by tall build- 
ings that mar the contour of the hill, 


that it is visible only from a short 
distance, yet it not only serves to in- 
cite patriotism in the hearts of the 
people, but it fittingly recalls the days 
when the beacon was first set up on 
the central peak of Tri-mountain ; and 
gave to the locality the name which 
it has since borne. For more than a 
century the State House has been the 
most prominent building in Boston, 
and it is doubtful if any building in 
the world has a more beautiful situa- 
tion. Whether approached from land 


or sea, by day or night, from every 
direction the gilded dome with its 
encircling light, towers abov2 all its 
surroundings and gives rise to the 
emotion of commendable pride in the 
heart of every son of New England. 


























A Summer Windfall 


By Virna Sheard 


T was an August morning, hot 
and still, with a stillness one 
could almost feel. The birds 
lost heart as the hours wore 
on towards noon, and _ puffing 
themselves into small, ruffled bails 
of quivering feathers, perched in 
silence among the leaves of the great 
elm tree that shadowed Hester 
Stonewell’s house. A magnificent 
tree it was, strong and mighty of 
limb, the like of which did not grow 
for miles around in that flat, un- 
broken country, but to-day its 
notched leaves hung fainting and it 
seemed to watch the sky and listen. 
Down in a corner of the homely 
garden some self-sown sunflowers 
raised their golden heads cheerily 
to the god of day, and a cluster of 
white and yellow butterflies danced 
madly above them. A woman came 
to the doorway, and shading her eyes 
with one worn hand, gazed across the 
lot at the long roadway that wound 
like a rusty ribbon east and west as 
far as sight could reach. She stood 
thus for a few moments, her shoul- 
ders drooping, as though they 
wearied under some unseen burden, 
her compressed lips and faded eyes 
wearing an expression of hopeless 
self-repression and dull quiet. One 
could not easily have told her age, for 
it was not time that had aged her. 
Perhaps her face had been beautiful 





before the light and color went out of 
it, for even now the features were 
striking, and her well poised head 
was crowned by heavy waves of dark 
red hair that glittered in the sun with 
streaks of silver. 

“Tt’s six days since any one’s 
turned off here,” she said, half aloud. 
“Time enough to die and be buried; 
but from that dust yonder, looks 
like there was some one comin’ now, 
an’ I reckon the horse’ll want water 
to-day.” After watching with strange 
eagerness till the traveller came in 
view, she suddenly gave a short, bit- 
ter laugh. 

“His Reverence,” she said; “His 
Reverence,” and going in, closed the 
door. 

Presently a man rode up, fastened 
his horse at the fence and walked 
swiftly up to the house. He was a 
young fellow of splendid build, clad 
as to his upper half in most pro- 
nounced clerical clothing, but with his 
legs encased in close-fitting riding 
leggings. He knocked with his short 
whip gently, then waited, whistling a 
bar of “Pull for the Shore” in sweet, 
breezy tones. 

After a time the door was opened, 
slowly, as by one reluctant to allow 
him so much grace. The man smiled 
a gay, youthful smile, and lifted his 
black shovel-hat, revealing thereby a 
crop of short blond curls. Holding 
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out his hand, he stepped into the 
room uninvited, speaking in a ring- 
ing boyish voice: 

“T’ve been an age getting around 
here, haven’t I, Mrs. Stonewell? You 
see the Bishop has given me such a 
sweep, rather,I should say, such a 
tremendous circuit, and there’s been 
a lot of illness back there in town. 
Really, I’ve had a service at the 
cemetery every day for two weeks. 
Will you be good enough to let me 
have a drink? There’s no such well 
as yours for miles; I’ve been think- 
ing of it coming along.” 

The woman had given him an un- 
responsive hand in greeting and then 
beckoned him to a chair. Now she 
turned to leave the room. “I’ll bring 
you a drink,” she answered; “the 
water has only been up a little while. 
It'll be cold, I guess.” 

“Thanks, awfully,” said the curate. 
“T’ll look after John Brown presently. 
He’s too hot just now—.” Catching 
her eye he nodded towards the horse. 
“T named him after the man whose 
soul goes marching on, you know. 
He seems to have been a very popular 
fellow; they never tire of singing 
about him here in America.” 

She disappeared, and he wrinkled 
his smooth forehead and drew a long 
breath, as he wondered: “‘Whatever’s 
a fellow to start off with? Can’t 
think what’s best to say. I never saw 
such an unapproachable person. She 
won't give me a cue, poor soul, poor 
soul! Well, I'll just read a bit 
and there’s always the collect for 
the day. Oh, thanks,” he said, as 
his hostess entered, holding out a 
heavy mug of sparkling water. “‘If 
you'd ridden eight miles in such 
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horrible heat you’d know how good 
this is.” 

“It is hot,” she assented. 
like a@ storm might come up.” 

“Regular cyclone weather,” he 
responded, flicking the dust off his 
boots. “They tell me so at least. 
I’m new to the climate, you know.” 

Then there was silence. The man 
stirred uneasily as the situation grew 
more difficult. 

“May I read a little to you before 
I go on, Mrs. Stonewell?” he asked, 
hesitatingly. “I may find some 
verse—or—or—line that you have 
overlooked, and sometimes even to 
hear another voice repeating the 
words, so blessed, so true, is a sort of 
help, isn’t it?” , 

“There’s the Bible,” she answered, 
“you can read if you’ve a mind to. 
I don’t ever open it or touch it, it 
wouldn’t do me any good; I need 
more’n verses or words to heal my 
heart, Mr. Cuthbert.” 

The man turned to the window that 
looked out on the shadowy tree. A 
little table stood near, on which lay an 
old-fashioned family Bible. The dust 
was heavyupon its gilded cover, heavy 
and gray. The rest of the room 
shone with an almost painful cleanli- 
ness. Here was something that spoke 
to him louder than words, and he 
found no courage to raise the lid. 

“I’m sorry,” he faltered, “awfully 
sorry you feel that way; maybe you’d 
let me say a prayer, then; a short one, 
for I don’t feel as though I’ve any 
other kind of comfort to offer you. 
I’d rather do something for you, Mrs. 
Stonewell, than just talk.” 

She smiled a_ white, flickering 
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smile. “Oh, there ain’t nothing to be 
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said, I guess. You can pray if you’ve 
a mind to—I don’t pray no more. It 
wouldn’t do me no good. It wouldn’t 
give me the children back, nor the 
baby, nor Jack. You say God took 
them, an’ I reckon he wanted them; 
well, so did I, more’n he did likely. 
If he’d just left one—the baby—may- 
be I’d a felt different.” 

There came a hard sob in her 
voice, which she checked. “I ain’t 
got to the place where I can go down 
on my knees and thank him for it; 
not yet,” she said. “We’d only got 
this house paid for an’ fixed up. 
We'd worked pretty hard, Jack an’ 
me. Then come the fever an’ took 
them. I ain’t never seen what I was 
left for, nor the farm; it would have 
been better,” with a broken laugh, “ti 
a cyclone had come along an’ madea 
clean sweep.” 

Young Cuthbert rose to go and 
stood looking down into the rebel- 
lious face with troubled eyes. 

“I’m sorry for you, Hester Stone- 
well,” he said; “your case is beyond 
me. It is more one for the Bishop, I 
fancy. I wish to heaven you had had 
something left, then perhaps I could 
have found a word to give you; as it 
is I fear I can’t. Still, in my heart I 
know, most truly, that whom the 
Lord loveth, he chasteneth.” 

The woman answered nothing, but 
watched him mount and ride on his 
way towards the next town, which 
lay some six miles west. 

It was a dull and solitary road he 
took, and as he turned and waved a 
good-by at her, she vaguely won- 
dered what had compelled him to his 
work,—the work of trying to bring 
hope to forlorn souls, to save some, 
perchance. He had told her once that 
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he went in and out amongst men 
chiefly—that he was no clerical visitor 
—but tried to befriend the rough set- 
tlers and young fellows who were 
opening out this new country; that he 
waged war upon their drinking 
saloons and gambling houses, and in 
his own words, “gave the lads a hand 
up.” ; 

He was such a fine fellow, so 
honest of face, so cheery of heart, 
surely they could have found a place 
for him in their army or navy over 
there in England where he belonged, 
she thought; but to labor for the 
church here in a new land—a western 
prairie land—burying the dead, smil- 
ing that comforting smile of his into 
the eyes of the living, those whose 
hearts were hard with suffering like 
her own. Oh, wherewas his compensa- 
tion? she asked herself. What was 
the reason he cared? So thoughts of 
him drifted through her mind, chang- 
ing for a little the monotony of its 
bent. ; 

She sat down wearily on the top 
step and looked across at the long 
road, for the house stood many acres 
back. No wagon nor foot traveller 
drew in sight. All was a hot, un- 
broken stillness. The air quivered 
up through the short burnt grass, the 
sky burned with a strange electric 
blue, like heated steel. Beside the 
door stood some stiff hollyhocks, and 
the light filtered red and glowing 
through their crimson bells. A sense 
of aching loneliness crept over her; 
it grew till it felt tangible, a some- 
thing she could almost lift or sweep 
away with her hands, like a .suffocat- 
ing veil. It caught her breath. 

Once she started, thinking she 
heard a voice, a clear boy’s voice 
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calling across the fields—calling— 
calling. Again she turned her head 
quickly, for surely there sounded a 
light footfall in the room beyond. 
Such tricks her fancy played her. 
Now and then, as the hours passed, 
she drew her hands swiftly over her 
eyes. Each time it was to brush 
away a vision. For it seemed that 
she saw the figure of a baby, un- 
steady on his little dimpled legs. He 
toddled down towards the knot of 
nodding sunflowers, his pretty head 
shining golden-red in the glittering 
light, his thin, white pinafore flutter- 
ing behind, his small feet showing 
pink on the brown pathway,—pink, 
like the pearly side of a shell. 
Sometimes a shiver passed over 
her as though a cold wind, that stirred 
no leaf nor lightest flower near, had 
blown on her and chilled her through 
and through. The clock inside 
struck two; she had forgotten the 
hour, but now rose stiffly and 
turned to go in. A strange close- 
ness was in the air, it made her 
faint. Then she noticed that the light 
was failing. The sun was being 
turned down by some mighty hand, 
as we turn down a lamp. Holding by 
the lintel of the door she looked to 
the east. Away—far and far away on 
the horizon, rolling in like a wave, 
came a great cloud. Still she clung 
there and waited. Soon it came—an 
Egyptian blackness, and with it 4 
thousand furies of the stormwind! 
The cyclone! more swift and awful 
than the sweep of a tidal wave. Yet 
through the roar and horrible dark- 
ness of it, she lived on, feeling sure 
that some way its strength had not 
quite reached her, that the worst 
force of it had been spent beyond, 
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that she and the little homestead were 
on the outside of it all, and not in 
the dreadful centre track. After the 
wind passed came the sweep of rain, 
the continuous flash of lightning and 
crashing of thunder, which gradually 
rolled farther and farther away. 

A few hours before she had said 
that it would have been better if they 
had all gone together, she and her 
husband and children. That she 
would have been glad if they had all 
been launched into eternity on the 
breath of some such storm. After 
the partial calm came, she knew she 
had not spoken the truth. Terror had 
taught her so much. 

The house rocked and the trees 
swayed and groaned long after light 
began to creep over the earth again. 
She wondered vaguely if the town, 
two miles east, had been swept away, 
if it were better to go and find out 
the worst, but her heart failed her at 
the thought. She wandered about the 
solitary, drenched, beaten-down gar- 
den like one who walks in her sleep. 

About five o’clock a man came 
along the main road on a sorry look- 
ing mule. He stopped and stared at 
the house, then suddenly struck over 
towards it. Hester Stonewell ran 
down the wagon path to meet him. 

“Yer all right then, mistress?” he 
called out as he came. “Guess you 
must have been on the outside edge 
of it!” 

“Yes, yes,” she answered, trem- 
bling. “I’m all right. It went past, 
but beyond there, the town; it was 
straight in the track, wasn’t it?” 

“Straight,” he said, “plumb 
straight. It’s blew to kingdom come! 
There ain’t no town there now, mis- 
tress, none worth mentioning, for it’s 
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strew out over these ten miles, long 
and thin.” He gave a ghastly chuckle 
that froze her heart. “I’ve seen 
storms in my day,” he went on 
meditatively, leaning over the thin 
mule’s side, “an’ I’ve see water- 
spouts! havin’ been a seafarin’ man, 
an’ I’ve see what they called a 
cyclone before, but anything like this 
I never see! I reckon the lightning 
come down about the forkedest it 
ever did come in these parts. It 
seemed like a day o’ judgment—that’s 
so. Why!” he continued, waving one 
arm, “it blew the feathers off hens 
and the horns off cows, mistress! 
Solemn truth. Where yon town stood 
last night is death and destruction 
now.” 

Then casting a sweeping glance 
around, he suddenly pointed an un- 
steady hand towards one of the 
fields. 

“Ain’t there something caught be- 
yond there, some bundle or basket— 
see?” 

The woman shaded her eyes; she 
had listened to him unheedingly be- 
fore. “Yes,” she said,—‘yes, I see 
something; it’s caught in our clump 
of thorn trees. I'll go over and find 
what it is; then I’ll walk to Bilbary. 
There might be work for me to help 
with.” 

“Well, I’m follerin’ up the storm, 
so good by to you; there ain’t many 
come off as lucky as we two.” 

The dilapidated mule ambled on- 
ward and Hester ran over the fields 
to the white stunted thorn bushes. A 
wild trembling seized her as she 
neared them and saw it was a cradle, 
a light willow cradle, that was fas- 
tened so strangely there. She turned 
it quickly over, for the hood was 
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firmly caught. Inside, safely held 
from harm, tied in by a soft knitted 
scarf, lay a year old baby. He had 
been crying, for his rosy face was still 
wet, but had gone off to sleep again 
and slumbered there quiet and un- 
harmed. Some mother had fastened 
him in with the pliant scarf, winding 
it across and across the cradle; per- 
haps it was to prevent his climbing 
out and getting a heavy fall when he 
awoke. So the woman thought, for 
many a time had she made her own 
little ones secure in like fashion. She 
gazed at him wonderingly—this wee 
voyager who had ridden safely on the 
back of the awful gale till he brought 
to anchor in a white thorn tree. O 
strange fate and mystery of life! 

She raised him sleeping and car- 
ried him onward towards _ the 
wrecked town. 

“Ah!” she thought. “His mother 
—all in wild desperation and panic— 
might be seeking him now ;” and then 
her feet flew onward more swiftly, 
for she knew—none better—what 
such a mother would feel. 

The long road was strewn with the 
storm’s débris, and when she reached 
what had been the busy town of Bil- 
bary no single building seemed to be 
left standing whole. It was a sad 
and sorry sight; people moved hither 
and thither in the fading light with 
wavering, uncertain movements, as 
though their very wits were unset- 
tled. She stopped one and another, 
and showing the child, asked and im- 
plored them to tell her where she 
could find its mother; but no one paid 
much heed, they only looked at her 
with dazed and troubled eyes, an- 
swering at random, and with little 
apparent care. By and by she wan- 
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dered down a street where some men 
were working about the ruins of a 
house. It was dark now and their 
lanterns flickered strangely, like will 
0’ the wisps, from place to place. 
They were a search party, she knew. 

A boy stood near by and she 
touched him lightly on the shoulder, 
asking the oft-repeated question with 
quivering lips. 

“Bring yer light, Bill,” he called 
to one of the men. Presently its yel- 
low gleam shone on the baby’s face. 
He opened his wondering eyes, dewy 
and sweet, and smiled, for he came 
straightway from the beautiful land 
of dreams. The boy gave a low 
whistle. 

“Say! it’s the kid, Billy,” he said. 
“T told you you needn’t hunt round 
here, for I saw the wicker cradle on 
the verander, and felt mighty sure it 
had just been took up and blown off 
somewheres. Why, it was light as a 
feather with him in it. I passed this 
place not ten minutes before the 
storm struck. Ned Hazleton was 
asleep in a chair, just inside the room, 
you could see him plain. S’pose he 
was thinking he was takin’ care of the 
baby—poor fellow.” The boy paused, 
then went on in a queer, rapid way: 
“Well, then, as I was goin’ on I met 
Mrs. Ned—’bout a block away, I 
reckon. She was running jest as 
fast. “There’s goin’ to be an awful 
storm,’ I called, ‘but you needn’t rush 
at that pace! Ned’s home with the 
baby.’ She never even answered, but 
tore on. Then the darkness came 
straight down and I jest hung on to 
the ground—that’s all—seemed as 
though the whole town went over 
me.” 

“Oh,” cried Hester, looking into the 
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faces around, “can’t some of you 
tell me where his mother is now?” 

“He ain’t got no mother, missus,” 
said one of the men in a husky voice; 
“leastwise we carried her out from 
under those rafters not twenty min- 
utes ago; an’ Ned was found jest be- 
forethat, never knew what struck him, 
I reckon, he looked that calm; but 
she—poor little thing—she had a 
troubled look on her face.” He 
stopped abruptly and glanced over 
his shoulder, as he touched the child 
gently on its soft face. “This here 
infant’s an orphan,” he said, “there 
ain’t no more about it that I can 
see.” 

“But is there no one that he be- 
longs to—are you sure—sure he is 
their child?” she cried; “there might 
be some mistake.” 

“It’s Ned Hazleton’s baby all right 
enough,” answered another; “I knew 
the little chap well, and there was just 
the three of them, no folks in all 
America or the other side, that ever 
I heard of.” 

“They are lying over there,” said 
the boy, “if you want to see them.” 

She went across to the two still 
figures, and looked down at them so 
crushed and broken, with tear-blinded 
eyes. For her own bitter woes she 
had never wept, but here was some- 
thing sadder, more awful. 

“Shall I take the child home?” she 
asked the men eagerly. “Shall I take 
him?” 

“There ain’t no one else claims 
him,” said one. “I reckon you can 
have him to keep, likely,” smiling 
grimly and lifting the baby’s dimpled 
chin with one great finger. “We’ve got 
work further along, boys; consider- 
able work before this night’s over.” 
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So then Hester Stonewell turned 
her face homeward. She held the 
soft little body close against her heart 
and stilled him with tender words. 
Often she stumbled on the rough 
road, for she was over-weary. 

t was next morning that the Rev. 
Charles Cuthbert rode again up to 
the lonely house. The garden was 
laid waste, but the tree stood serene 
and gracious and the sun shone in 
through the open door. He waited, 


looking in and listening, for Hester 
was rocking in a low chair, rocking 
and singing a lullaby. In her arms 
was the child and his curly head 
nestled against her face. From the 
great book on the table under the 
window the gray dust had all been 
wiped away and the gilt scroll-work 
on it glistened bravely. And seeing 
these things the man smiled, then 
turned noiselessly, mounted his horse 
and rode away. 





The Legend of 


By John 


Mops.—lIs it true, think you? 


Ge-nun-de-wah 


M. Clarke 


Autol.—-Very true;...why should I carry lies abroad?—WINTER’S TALE. 


ROM the first act in the comé- 
H die humaine, primitive peoples 
have spun a_ fabric of 
myth about natural phenomena 
which, to their artlessness, were por- 
tentous or inexplicable. 
The Chimera, in college days, was 
a composite monster that ravaged the 
forests of Lycia, vomiting flames, but 
geologists say that it was only a burn- 
ing gas spring. Niobe, she who wept 
over her children slain and weeping 
was turned to stone upon the arid 
slopes of Mount Sipylus, we are told 
is but the tragedy of a dripping lime- 
stone cliff weathered to a human pro- 
file and building up stalagmite where 
the water falls, “the tragic side of cal- 
careous tufa,” says Emerson. Lot’s 
Wife, also, by modern interpretation, 


is one of a series of salt pillars which 
are ever dissolved and ever renewed 
by erosion of a continuous salt deposit 
on the plains of Sodom. Hugh Miller 
tells of a great boulder in the parish of 
Edderton, which an ancient Scottish 
lady tossed, at the point of her spin- 
dle, from Mr. Carnegie’s estate, across 
the Dornoch firth, and of another 
dame, who from a pannier filled with 
earth and stones made almost all the 
hills of Ross-shire. 

The Shludbach, in the parish of Cro- 
marty, is an intermittent spring, and 
acquired its character, says the same 
delightful mythographer, so late as the 
seventeenth century. For generations 
unreckoned it had given its waters 
without reserve or break, but a rude 
tacksman at odds with his neighbor 
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befouled the spring one day, whereat 
the offended stream sank back into the 
ground and refused its offices; the 
nearby flowers withered, the green 
cresses along its side soon lay dry in 
the sun. To propitiate the offended 
naiad the tacksman repaired to the 
spring with the return of the hour at 
which the offence was given, cleared it 
out with a clean napkin, voicing his 
repentance the while. The rite con- 
cluded, the forgiving water came back, 
but from that day till now it flows, 
as if in scorn, only while the season is 
moist, withholding its water in times 
of drought. 

Such legends as these, based upon 
impressive earth phenomena, are to be 
found in the lore of every race and 
country. While we turn over the dis- 
jecta membra of these classic fancies 
and reduce them in the crucible of 
cause and effect, it is interesting to see 
how such deceptions may be born and 
grow beneath our very eyes, in com- 
munities of intelligence. Engendered 
by the quick interpretation of some 
childlike mind to which things are 
really what they seem, some of these 
earth phenomena are still endowed 
with the supernatural, the monstrous 
and the impossible; not because the 
mind takes refuge in the mysterious, 
save as it still retains that simplicity 
which portrays the inexplicable in 
terms of mystery. 

Fifty years ago in the village of 
Canandaigua, in western New York, 
lived an old darky woman, Polly Car- 
roll. At a great age her turbaned 
head and shrunken, toughened form 
became familiar to all the community. 
John Holmes’s ludicrous story of the 
shrinking of Methuselah until, in his 
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g6oth year he had grown so small that 
his shoestring constantly blew in his 
eye, was almost paralleled by the 
shrinking of Polly Carroll. She grew 
smaller and still ever smaller, but at 
last she slept with her mothers. She 
had been dead some thirty years when 
a simple-minded villager picked up on 
the shore of the pretty lake upon which 
the edge of the village fringes, a cu- 
rious stone, the half of one’s fist in 
size, fashioned in all respects like the 
diminutive head of a darky woman. 
The finder declared it to be the head 
of Polly Carroll—of that there could 
be no doubt. Was not there the broad 
turban, here the flattened nose, the 
projecting lips, prominent chin and 
thin neck—ay, there was no doubt 
either to the finder nor to his friends, 
and so the petrification of Polly Car- 
roll became a determined fact in the 
minds of no small section of the vil- 
lagers. It was nought to them that a 
roving rock sharp asserted it to be a 
Devonian fossil coral washed up by 
the lake from the strata of its bed and 
declared that its name was Heliophyl- 
lum halli. The myth was in the mak- 
ing, and had it not been so solemnly 
interfered with, a profusion of inci- 
dent would have been wrapped about 
it in the growth. 

Still another that has made remark- 
able progress toward embalmment 
among the sacred relicts is an amazing 
little stone picked up quite by accident 
by an accomplished and intelligent lady 
while climbing Mt. Pilatus during the 
Passion Play at Oberammergau in 
1880. It is a little fragment of rough 
fractured quartzite, which one may 
turn at any angle but one and see 
nothing but the roughened surface. 
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Let, however, the light fall on it in a 
certain direction and there stands out 
among its asperities a sad face, with 
drooping eyelids and sunken cheeks, 
the face of the Man of Sorrows. 
Many of my readers may have seen 
this remarkable stone, as it has been 
widely exhibited. Its striking pre- 
sentment of the features so commonly 
associated with the Christ and the as- 
tonishing circumstance of its discovery 
can hardly fail to bring it at last among 
the reliquie sacrosancte. 

The story of Ge-nun-de-wah takes 
rank with the Grecian myths, both in 
its respectable antiquity and the rudi- 
mental profusion of embellishment. 
When Oliver Phelps and Nathaniel 
Gorham of Massachusetts, in 1788 
purchased from their state the pre- 
emption right of one million acres of 
land in the Finger Lake region of 
western New York, the incoming set- 
tlers found a country dotted along the 
north with small melon-shaped hills 
and toward the south by low meridi- 
onal ridges between which lay the long 
ribbons of lake water. This zone of 
lakes, circling the south shore of Lake 
Ontario like the pendants of an im- 
perial necklace, covers a country of 
subtle beauty. The intervales, bril- 
liant with tillage, are moulded in soft 
curves; the valleys between the lake- 
bounding hills where now run sluggish 
streams, could once boast their own 
lakes, extinct children of the same 
family. Nature has carved out these 
intaglios with a symmetry so wondrous 
that, while but one of all the cluster 
of ribbon lakes has a fork in its out- 
line, were the country to go down fifty 
feet, at least three others would as- 
sume such a fork. Of all this chain of 
lakes rejoicing in the liquid Iroquois 
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names, Canandaigua, for the quiet, 
seductive contour of its carpeted and 
coppiced hills, inviting vinegrown 
nooks and shadowy deltas, its stilly, 
cool, rockbound ravines, is perhaps 
most charming and most beloved. The 
shores rise with gently undulating in- 
cline to the south in long and rarely 
broken ridges, till about the head- 
waters the bounding hills attain the 
respectable height of near a thousand 
feet. Halfway up the eastern wall 
the continuous ridge is suddenly cleft 
by a vine-growing vale and the end of 
the ridge rising to its climax has been 
rounded out into a graceful cone. This 
is Ge-nun-de-wah, the Great Hill of 
the Senecas, sacred in their lore and 
worship as the spot where the tribe 
sprang from the ground, created from 
the dust thereof by the will of the 
Great Spirit. 

To the observer traversing the lake 
by steamer the hill puts on strangely 
different aspects with a changing point 
of view. From the north it is simply 
the unimpressive end of a long low 
ridge, wooded over its upper and 
steeper slopes, vine-grown beneath, 
but from the south it stands out in full 
symmetry like a giant stack, and in 
the memory of man its southern slopes 
have been bare of forests. Hence to 
the white man it has ever been known 
as Bare Hill. 

The long and narrow basin of the 
lake is the valley of an ancient river 
which cut out a canyon through the 
rocks and flowed southward with its 
sister streams, now the other lakes of 
the chain. The wrack of the great ice 
sheet dammed these old streams, im- 
pounded their waters and turned their 
drainage from the Gulf of Mexico into 
Lake Ontario. The sharp tooth of ice- 
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set tools scoured and cut into the soft 
shale walls of the valley, and now 
left exposed, they hold out on every 
side to the seeker their profusion of 
venerable and extinct organisms. 
Through these soft rock-beds are ar- 
ranged in regular rows at different 
levels, like pumpkins on a barn floor, 
series of great stone balls, called by 
the geologist concretions or septaria; 
by the less technical turtle-stones and 
Indian heads. We might guess how 
they came here, may suppose that they 
are co-existent with the deposition of 
the rock-mass itself on the sea bottom, 
and conjecture that they have been 
formed by the aggregation of certain 
elements in the sediments about some 
nucleus. Let their surface be worn 
off by weather or the play of the waves 
and they show a network of fine 
seams, suggesting the sutures of the 
human skull; break them open and 
they are veined with white, yellow and 
blue spar contrasting with the black 
rock; and a strong odor of petroleum 
rises to the nostrils, often to mislead 
the inexperienced into a “business 
proposition”; it is only the savor of 
some ancient mollusk locked in the 
centre of the ball. But however we 
explain these bodies, it is thus that the 
Senecas wound them up in their lore: 

The Great Hill, till long after the 
coming of the white man, was the 
place where the Senecas (the Great 
Hill People, “which,” says Mary Jemi- 
son,* “is the true definition of the 
word Seneca”) met in council to hold 
great talks and to offer prayers to the 


* De-he-wa-mis: or a Narrative of the Life of Mary 
Jemison; otherwise called the White Woman, who was 
taken captive by the Indians in MDCCLYV ; and who con- 
tinued with them seventy-eight years. Containing an 
account of the Murder of her Father and his Family; her 
marriages and sufferings; Indian Barbarities, Customs 
and Traditions, carefully taken from her own words. 1824 
and 1842, 
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Great Spirit, not only because it was 
the place of their birth, but “also in 
consequence of the destruction of a 
serpent at that place in ancient time in 
a most miraculous manner, which 
threatened the destruction of the 
whole of the Senecas and barely 
spared enough to commence replenish- 
ing the earth.” 

At the summit of Ge-nun-de-wah 
these children of the soil built a fort, 
and while gathered here in solemn as- 
sembly a monstrous serpent rose from 
the waters of the lake, wound its great 
folds up through the forests of the hill 
and drew itself about the fort, head and 
tail meeting at the gate. The Great 
Spirit had been offended by some un- 
justified attack of these children on 
another tribe and it was to propitiate 
the angered deity that chiefs and 
braves, with squaws and children, had 
come together on the sacred hill. 
They had sown dragon’s teeth indeed, 
for here they were facing the avenger. 
Little did the solemn pipe, the words 
of counsel, the purpose of expiation 
avail. Days passed and the mighty 
reptile lay unmoved. Provisions grew 
scanty, till none were leit, and still the 
serpent’s head was at the gate breath- 
ing confounding vapors from his 
hideous weasand. Offerings of green 
corn and hominy and venison could 
not placate it; fate was impending and 
obvious. So, marshalled in solemn 
array, sachems and children, braves 
and squaws, marched out the gate 
of the fort and into the inevitable 
jaws. 

Now, by happy chance, before the 
serpent left the lake, an orphan boy 
and girl had strayed away from the 
fort into the woods to gather blueber- 
ries, and, impelled by the placated and 
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relenting Spirit, the boy dipped the 
point of his little arrow into the poi- 
son juice of the wild ivy, and guided 
by inspired courage, shot the serpent 
between the great scales of his belly. 
As the poison took effect, the snake in 
agony straightened its hideous length 
and rolled its great folds down the 
southern slope of the hill, sweeping 
away the forests and disgorging at 
every convulsion the undigested heads 
of its victims, which lie to-day at the 
foot of the hill 
of the lake. 


beneath the waters 


“And when the fires burn 
Kindled by sunset 
And the glistening urn of night o’er- 
flows with dew, 
The faces pale 
Of maid and matron, sire, seer and chief- 
tain stern 
Their ghastly visage to the moon unvail 
And raise upon the shore a low, heart- 
broken wail.” 


Let the incredulous behold for him- 
skiff he may see 
through the waters the rocky bottom 


self. From his 
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POLLY CARROLL 


circling the base of the hill, dotted over 
with the heads of these ancient Sene- 
cas. 

It is again the Serpent of so many 
folk lores, again the burden of race 
regeneration fallen to a single human 
pair, the task of Deucalion and Pyrrha, 
of Adam and Eve. 





BARE HILL, ACROSS LAKE CANANDAIGUA 











Our War with One Gun 


By William E. Griffis 


N spite of Washington’s warn- 

ings against “entangling alli- 

ances,” the United States of 

America was in 1864 allied with 
Great Britain, France and the Nether- 
lands to keep the peace of the world 
in the waters of Japan. 
our flag waved with the red, white 
and blue of France Holland, 
while the American eagle and the 
British lion fraternized as comrades 
in war. Our ancient ally of the Re- 
volution, our oldest enemy, our best 
A fleet 
of nine British, one American, four 


Once more 


and 


friend, were one with us. 


Dutch and three French ships of war 


were fighting not the Empire of 
Japan, but only a_ single daimio. 
The combined force collected to 


chastise Choshiu consisted of 17 ships 
with 208 guns, and 7,950 men. 

It requires some sense of humor 
to appreciate the difference in propor- 
tion between the European and the 
American force engaged in this inter- 
national episode. The total 
under our flag consisted of a mer- 


force 


chant propeller of six hundred tons, 
with one Parrott gun and a squad 
of 18 sailors and marines! 

How _ our through its 
agents, became a party to the busi- 
ness is a story that has never been 
fully told. Morally the episode is 
not lovely ; from a naval point of view 
it is superb. Our representatives did 
indeed depart from traditional policy, 
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nation, 


but then they also showed that men 


of the right stamp are more than 


ships or machinery. At present it 


is a question between armor and 
projectiles and whether the torpedo 
boat is superior to the battleship. 
Theories concerning the new craft 
and their powers, as well as of naval 
warfare generally, have as yet to be 
tested. In the 


uncertain what could be or could not 


sarly sixties, it was 


be done with steam war _ vessels. 
The question between breech and 
muzzle loaders was. still unsettled. 


Worse still, our officers trained on 
sailing ships were called to fight over 
boilers, which they feared more than 
Fortunately the 
United States Navy had men willing 


the enemy’s shells. 


to take risks and make old virtues 
rise superior to new dangers or un- 
certainties. In a light merchant ship 
with boilers above the water line, and 
with only one muzzle-loading Parrott 
gun, Lieutenant Frederick Pearson, 
with his marines and sailors on the 
Ta-Kiang, covered himself with glory 
and lustre on American 


shed new 


naval annals. 


On September 25th, 1862, Captain 
took command of the 
old wooden sloop of war Jamestown, 


Cicero Price 
21 guns, long out of commission and 


then lying at Philadelphia. Price 
was a veteran from Kentucky, who 


had been in the navy nearly forty 
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The officers, crew and 
marines, numbering 225 men, were 
mostly from eastern Pennsylvania. 
On the 25th of October the steam 
tug pulled her out from her dock at 
the navy yard and soon in mid-stream 
the parting salute was fired. To the 
eye of a spectator who remembers it 
well, standing miles distant, near the 
spot where at the Cramp’s the great 
battleships are built, the long red 
tongues of flame were seen to leap 
out of the cannons’ mouths, several 


years. 


seconds before the reports were 
heard. 
Those who knew that the Ala- 


bama was scouring the seas, won- 
dered how an old wooden sailing 
vessel, armed for the most part with 
muzzle-loading smooth bores, would 
fare if attacked by the Confederate 
steamer with her rifled hundred- 
Captain Price and his lieu- 
tenants Graham and Pearson, how- 
ever, gave themselves little grief on 
this score. Arriving at Yokohama, 
they comforted mightily the Ameri- 
can minister Robert H. Pruyn and 
those of our countrymen who at the 
ends of the earth felt as if they were 
without a country. American com- 
merce was being burnt off the seas 
and all communication with home had 
to be by way of Europe. Curiously 
enough, the last capture made by the 
Confederate rover Alabama, on the 
27th of April, 1864, was the Tycoon. 

All the foreigners in Japan felt 
themselves at times “betwixt the devil 
and the deep sea,” for in these years 
between the opening of the ports in 
1859 and the Restoration in 1868, the 
crazy quilt of Japanese feudalism was 
being torn to pieces. Native scholars 
had already demonstrated that the 


pounder. 
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Tycoon’s government in Yedo was a 
wicked usurpation and ought to be 
destroyed, while the men of action 
were busily engaged with sword and 
torch in converting the logic of the 
study to the facts of politics. Both 
the men of the pen and the sword 
(making no allusion to Mrs. Caudle, 
not then heard of but now known in 
translation* to the Japanese) called 
the Yedo the Bakufu, or 
Curtain Government. The fact that 
baku in Japanese means fool, as well 
as curtain, added wit to the many 
frightful puns so prolific in the Japan- 
ese language. The Bakufu professed 
to hold in check the great feudatories 
of the empire, of whom Choshiu was 
one, besides three hundred 
petty daimios. 

So long as Japan was a hermit’s 
stronghold, walled about by the in- 
violable sea, with laws which upon 
penalty of death excluded foreigners 
and included natives, it was possible 
for the Bakufu by holding the purse 
and sword to keep national peace. 
By surrounding Kioto with relatives 
and trusty vassals, the status fixed 
by lyeyasu in 1604 was maintained. 
The holy 
order to 


régime 


nearly 


emperor was guarded in 
use him as a figurehead. 
A nullity in power, he was in senti- 
ment the link with the gods. The 
distant semi-vassals, whose unsleep- 
ing hatred, and 
sullen but only nominal obedience 


volcanic jealousy 


kept them during two centuries await- 
ing their turn when, by overturning 
the Yedo government they hoped to 
seize the reins of authority, were kept 
at bay. So soon, however, as for- 


* A courageous Japanese publisher, who about 1890 ven- 
tured on the publication of this book in Japanese, was 
amazed to find the book run through many editions in one 
year. 
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soil disturbed the 
unstable equilibrium, and when rich 
daimios like Satsuma and Choshiu 


eigners on the 


could buy steamships, as well as 
modern cannon, rifles and munitions 
of war, the days of the Tycoon’s 
power were numbered. 

Thousands of the Samurai, or 
wearers of two swords, left the ser- 
vice of their feudal lords to become 
Ronins or floating men. They roamed 
the country crying out ‘Reverence 
the Mikado 
eigner.” 


and drive out the for- 
These men considered every 
alien as meat for the sword. So 
and so 
that 


Bunker 


numbers 
their 


great were their 


threatening was unity 
British regiments—one_ of 
Hill fame 


marines 





and a body of French 
bluffs 
at Yokohama, while the harbor be- 
came gay with a fleet of over twenty- 
five men of war, with 
These made both land 


were landed on the 


reserves of 
transports. 
and water lively during many months 
of the year 1864. 

The Ronins, among whom, as is 
no longer any secret, were men who 
have since been eminent in the Im- 
perial government at Tokio, attacked 
the British Legation in force. By 
fire and a ruse they compelled the 
American and other ministers to leave 
Yedo and thus “cleaned” out the 
“defiled” city of all legations and 
The 
irresponsible 
merely to kill 
though they 
work. 


foreigners. prime object of 


these men was not 


the “hairy” aliens, 
mightily enjoyed this 
Often they proved themselves, 
despite their so-called code of honor, 
contemptible assassins by smiting 
their unsuspecting victims from the 
rear. The Ronin’s real aim, however, 


with which the southern daimios 
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sympathized, was to embroil the Yedo 
government with the Treaty Powers, 
in order to bring down the vengeance 
that the 
would be destroyed. 


of the aliens, so Bakufu 
The wild southern clansmen, as I 
remember them, especially of Sat- 


suma, with their hair shaved away 
on the skull fronting the ears, with 
their piercing eyes full of deadly hate, 
their scowls, and their crimson sword 
scabbards, compel contrast with the 
polished Japanese now so common 
among us. 

It was 


very acceptable for the 


American minister, when, after the 
burning of his Legation, he returned 
to Yedo for a brief stay, to have a 
guard of marines and sailors from 
the Jamestown. These during three 
weeks in Yedo at the old temple of 
» 


Lieutenant I. B. 
Graham, showed their grit and dis- 


Zempukuji, under 
cipline. This they did not only in the 
great city, but also on the ship when 
it became temporarily a floating hotel 
guarding and caring for the refugee 
Americans who did not feel safe on 
land, that is, before the arrival of 
European troops. 

Choshiu in the extreme southwest 
of the main island, had become the 
rendezvous of thousands of Ronins. 
The daimio of this region, whose clan 
flag was, most appropriately, an exact 
copy of our pawnbroker’s sign— 
had 
war, hoping 


balls, above 


staked his 


three two one 





fortune in 
thereby to gain in power and com- 
All through the 
that the 
prowess of Choshiu’s soldiers was in- 


merce and riches. 
empire it was believed 
vincible and that neither Tycoon nor 
The 


province had long been the seat of 


the foreigners could resist them. 
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Dutch learning. Books on artillery, 
fortifications and tactics had been 
translated. Instructors trained under 
Dutchmen had drilled the men in 
handling cannon and rifles. Partly 
by purchase and partly by creditable 
home-made work, the clansmen had 
secured a store of powder and for- 
midable artillery. They had erected 
on advantageous points and in com- 
manding positions twelve batteries 
mounting about seventy guns. Some 
of these were eight-inch Dahlgrens. 
Others were iron and bronze of 
European make. A few were field 
guns, cast and finished in Choshiu. 
They believed they could control and 
keep shut the straits of Shimonoseki, 
that is, the narrow western entrance 
to the Island Sea. They had in fact 
done so for fifteen months. There is 
hardly anywhere in the world a pas- 
sage—the Sound, the Straits of 
Dover, or Gibraltar—quite like this. 
It resembles but is much narrower 
than the Dardanelles. Through the 
rocky gateway between Hondo and 
Kiushiu the current scours like a mill 
race. 

The Choshiu clansmen had become 
the “cockiest” men in Japan. They 
believed they could whip not only the 
Tycoon and the foreigners but the 
whole world,—the centre and chief 
part of which they believed to be 
Japan. As a matter of fact, while 
their artillerists and a few hundred 
riflemen remained at home to drive 
off the foreigners or sink their ships, 
a body of their picked men number- 
ing perhaps two thousand with artil- 
lery and rifles actually marched north- 
ward and attacked Kioto August 20, 
1864. They were the Japanese 
“Reds of the Midi.” They expected 


to seize the sacred person of the 
Mikado and by issuing orders in his 
name, make themselves _ virtual 
masters of the whole empire. In the 
battle which ensued the Satsuma, 
Aidzu, and Echizen clansmen fought 
desperately and drove off the 
Southrons, but not before nearly half 
the city had become a mass of smoul- 
dering ruins. 

3y the end of August, 1864, the 
foreign envoys had exhausted their 
resources. The great Yashikis, or 
caravansaries of this fighting clan in 
Yedo had been destroyed and levelled 
to the ground by the Bakufu. The 
poor old Tycoon, who wanted to re- 
sign his office, was not allowed to do 
so, but soon died of too many 
foreigners and too much Choshiu. 
Largely through the zeal of the 
British Minister, Sir Rutherford Al- 
cock, whose one idea of diplomacy 
with Orientals was that every proposi- 
tion must rest on “a solid substratum 
ot force,” an allied expedition to chas- 
tise Choshiu and open the straits of 
Shimonoseki was organized. Mr. 
Pruyn heartily approved of American 
participation, but the question was, 
what could be done? It was the 
time of our Civil War, when the 
government could not spare anything 
more than a nominal representation 
of force in the far East, so that the 
Jamestown was the only ship of war 
available. Apart from the necessity 
of having the American interests in 
Yokohama guarded, of what use 
would a sailing ship be in naval opera- 
tions which would be conducted 
against batteries on high bluffs, in a 
narrow passage where the currents 
were violent? The British admiral 
offered to tow the old tub down into 
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the straits, but Captain Price wisely 
declined to go where he could not take 
his unmanageable ship with either 
dignity or safety. 
Nevertheless, 
naval commander 


both minister and 
believed that the 
United States ought to be repre- 
sented, for the sake of the moral 
effect (and financial benefit), lest the 
Japanese might think that we did not 
approve of the expedition or of keep- 
ing the straits open to commerce. 
Moreover, as a result of victory, they 
expected to compel the Bakufu to 
open new ports to commerce or else 
to pay roundly in indemnity. Thus a 
few thousand dollars spent in “moral” 
representation would subsequently 
yield a tremendous pecuniary harvest 
and justify a small outlay at little risk. 

So the little merchant propeller 
steamer Ja-Kiang, of six hundred 
tons, belonging to the American firm 
of Walsh, Hall & Co., which had just 
brought British troops from Shanghai 
to Yokohama, was chartered. If lost 
in battle or during her one month’s 
engagement, the United States was to 
pay $75,000 in “clean Mexicans” 
within nine months. (She was soon 
afterwards sold for $108,000.) 
her services $9,500 were paid, besides 
$1,848 for coal. 
plement was forty men and she car- 
ried two little cannon for salutes 
or for a possible brush with Chinese 
pirates. Captain Price’s object in 
chartering this vessel was not to take 
part in the fight, but only to go with 
the squadron as an ambulance-vessel 
to carry the wounded, to tow the 
boats of a landing party, and in any 
and every way “to assist in the com- 
mon object, but not to be under fire 
of the forts.” 


For 


Her regular com- 
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Introducer of modern military system. 

When the peaceful little propeller 
was brought alongside the big sloop 
of war, the officers noticed that her 
boilers were well above the water 
line. The proper tackle being rigged, 
the Jamestown’s thirty-pound Par- 
rott rifle gua, with its carriage, was 
hoisted from the after spar deck and 
lowered on board the Ta-Kiang, with 
anmunition for about fifty rounds. 
The naval officers, gun squad and 
marines numbered eighteen, making 
the total number on board the Ta- 
Kiang fifty-eight persons. 

Captain Price then tendered the 
command of this vessel to Ensign J. 
D. Graham, but when this officer 
found that he was to command only 
a towboat or hospital ship, he was 
disgusted, intimating that he did not 
care much about the job. So Price 
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revoked the orders, and Lieutenant 
Pearson was detailed for the duty. 
Frederick Pearson was a Pennsyl- 
He had 
seen service in the early part of the 
Saint Law- 
rence, When she sank the Confeder- 
ate Petrel off Charleston, July 28, 
1861. On the [Vabash he 
in the capture of Fort Pulaski. He 


vania boy, born in Reading. 


war and was on the 


assisted 


had the curious experience of being 
on the Ottawa 
chased a train of cars up the St. 


steamer when she 


Mary’s River in Florida. Pearson was 
a sunny and cheeriul fellow, brave as 
a lion, a born fighter and one always 
anxious to do his duty to the full. 
He understood perfectly why Ensign 
Graham declined the appointment. 
He resolved that if he were called to 
go to war in the name of the United 
States it would be elsewhere than on 
an ambulance, but this would require 
that the captain’s orders should be 
modified. How to do this was a 
question. 

Pearson was a man of resources. 
He knew the captain well and had 
learned which was his “weather”’ side. 
So, when called into the cabin to get 
his instructions, he began telling some 
good stories which greatly interested 
Captain Price, and at last the funny 
yarns made his superior officer laugh 
heartily. Then coming to the subject 
of the Ta-Kiang, he prevailed upon 
Price to modify the instructions, so 
that the however, 
being under the fire from the forts” 
were not in the new order. 


words “without 


His in- 
structions read as follows: 

“As the steamer under your command 
is not a man-of-war or prepared to at- 


tack the forts, you will and 
every other aid in your power such as 


render any 
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towing boats, landing men and receiving 
the wounded on board of you if required 
te do so. To this end you will consult 


the senior officers present.” 


Practically these orders amounted 


to this: “Use your own discretion 


with every precaution.” So the next 
Ta-Kiang, 
with 


morning the with an 


extra boat, sailed Pearson in 
charge. With 
Alexander M. Vedder, a brother of 
the artist Elihu, Mr. 


and fifteen men, each 


him were Surgeon 


Butt, master’s 

mate, with a 

Sharpe’s rifle. 
With his little 


arrived promptly at the rendezvous, 


steamer, Pearson 
at Himeshima in the Inland Sea. He 
at once reported to the British Ad- 
miral Kuper. The same good for- 
him that he had had with 
Captain Price. 


tune met 
He got on the right 
side of the bold Briton and intimated 
that he wanted to give Price’s orders 
the largest possible “broad construc- 
tion.” He desired above all things 


not to be made the reserve vessel 
that was to lie outside of the line, to 
do the work of relief or towing in 
case a ship was, sunk or got aground. 
He preferred to be near the flag. 
ships. 

Admirals Kuper and Jaurez so far 
yielded to his request as to give him 
a position, not indeed with the ad- 
vessels 


vance squadron of heavy 


which were to anchor directly in 
front of, nor with the light squadron 
flank, the 


Conqueror, 


which was to batteries ; 
but 
and Semiramis, 


their 


with the Euryalus 
take 


centre to the 


which were to 
stations in the 
southeast and further from the range 
of the Choshiu The 
queror had the Naval 
gade on board. Between this British 


cannon. Con- 


British Bri- 
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brace, the flagship and the troopship, 
on his right and the big French Ad- 
miral’s vessel, the Semiramis, on his 


left, Pearson’s littke American tug 
boat appeared like a terrier pup 


among mastiffs. Nevertheless Pear- 
son was full of glee that he was not 
ruled out of the fight and sent to the 
rear to wait until his services as am- 


bulance-master were required. For 
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Shimonoseki, anchoring in the after- 
noon beyond reach of the batteries. 
The heaviest naval battle ever before 
known in Japanese waters had been 
1185 


Then the issue of the conflict 


fought at this same place in 
A. D. 
between the fleets numbering seven 
hundred war junks, of the Reds and 
the Whites, or the Taira and Mina- 
moto, was the practical extermination 
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this particular purpose the heavy 
Dutch steamer Amsterdam was re- 
served, taking her station to the 
extreme east, while the Argus of 


the light squadron was also for a time 
held back with the same end in view. 

Anchorage was left at 9 A. M. on 
Sunday, September 4th. The seven- 
teen ships moved in three columns, 
the British in the centre, the French 
and Americans on the right and the 
Dutch on the left, into the straits of 


of the Taira clain. Among the epi- 
sodes was the death by drowning of 
the Mikado, 


many women and nobles of the medi- 


boy Antoku, besides 


eval court. A monument, on a reef 
near by, commemorates the disaster. 

The two admirals made reconnois- 
the Coquette to 
the position of the Japanese hodai 
(cannon platforms). It 


sance in discover 
found 
that eastward from the town of Shi- 
monoseki, along the bluffs were no 


Was 
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REAR-ADMIRAL DAVID STOCKTON MaAcDOou- 
GAL, U. S. N. 


Commander of the Wyoming in the fight at Shimonoseki 
the year before Pearson’s exploit. 

fewer than ten batteries. These had 
their own appropriate Japanese 
names, as we read them on the chart 
afterwards published by the Tokio 
government. Concentrated at five 
points, these groups had 5, 18, 18, 15, 
and 15 cannon, respectively, mounted 
and ready for work. Over them flew 
the flag of the daimio, a white bar 
with three balls under it on a blue 
ground. Higher yet was a pennant 
inscribed with Chinese characters 
which may be roughly translated ‘“‘for- 
ward in purity,” meaning obedience 
to the Emperor and duty with right 
motives. The Choshiu clansmen con- 
sidered they were obeying the Mikado 
and defying the Tycoon. 

It was arranged that the attack 
should be made the following day as 


soon as the tide served. All the next 
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morning, preparations for battle pro- 
ceeded. Decks were cleared, am- 
munition hoisted, boats and 
arms made ready for landing and 
stream anchors to let go astern were 


small 


prepared. It was arranged by the 
Admirals that the advanced squadron 
of heavy ships with rifled cannon, 
consisting of the Tartar, Dupleix, 
Metalen Kruis, Barrosa, D’Gambi and 
Leopard, should move westward until 
they were within easy cannon shot of 
the chief batteries. The lighter squad- 
ron, consisting of the Perseus, Medu- 
sa, Tancred, Coquette and Bouncer 
took their stations over along the 
northern shore as close under the bluff 
as possible to the eastward, so as to 
take the batteries in flank with a rak- 
ing fire. The Amsterdam lay at the 
extreme right, being kept in reserve 
to render assistance to any ship dis- 
abled or grounded. 

Three the fleet 
already proved the skill of Japanese 
artillerists during the previous year. 
The Dutch corvette Medusa had been 
rather roughly handled on July 11th, 


vessels in had 


1863. She was struck in thirty- 
four places and hulled seventeen 
times. Three eight-inch shells burst- 


ing on board had killed four men and 
wounded five. Eight days later in 
the same year because the French 
steamer Kien Chang had been fired 
on, the Semiramis and Tancred had 
shelled the batteries and landing a 
force, with a loss of only three men, 
destroyed one battery. The superb 
exploit of the U. S. S. S. Wyoming 
in the Straits of Shimonoseki under 
Captain MacDougal is already known 
to history. 

When Admiral Kuper shook hands 
and said good-by to the Dutch 
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captain, Casembroot, he said, “You 
owe a bill to be paid.” The Ameri- 
can and French also had the same 
feeling, but no British ship had been 
fired on. Indeed, at this very 
moment, Monday, September 4th, 
1865, orders were on their way from 
London to Sir Rutherford Alcock not 
to engage in hostilities. _ The word 
came too late. 

Now about the Ta-Kiang’s one gun. 
It will be remembered that it was 
not until 1854 that Sir William 
Armstrong had invented the rifled 
ordnance that bears his name, and 
not until 1858 was it recommended 
for adoption in the British navy. Be- 
tween 1858 and 1870, the Armstrong 
gun underwent many changes and 
the breech-loading feature was aban- 
doned. The first British squadron 
of nine vessels with one hundred guns 
in 1864 was the first in the far East 
equipped with the new breech-load- 
ing artillery. The Englishmen, 
thinking they were then ahead of all 
the world in naval matters, were ex- 
cessively proud of having breech- 
loaders. They were continually 
twitting our officers on using muzzle- 
loading cannon of obsolete patterns. 
They were not acquainted with the 
merits of the Parrott rifle. 

When Pearson reached the fight- 
ing ground with his one gun, he 
determined to make his Parrott talk 
very fast. Should “Polly’—so named 
in sailor’s punning phrase—want a 
cracker, she could have all she could 
eat. Asa matter of fact, as was later 
fully proven by experience, breech- 
loading, as then practiced, gave no 
decided superiority over quickly 
handled muzzle loaders, especially 
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those served by American seamen. 
In those days, the breech mechanism 
instead of moving, as now, upon an 
easy joint, which a boy can open and 
shut, was wholly free of the gun. A 
man had to pull out the heavy un- 
supported mass of iron and hold it 
while the cartridge was shoved in. 
Then, he had to lift, push in and lock 
up the clumsy mass of metal. Fur- 
thermore, the elaborate device since 
invented for checking the escape of 
gas was not then known. In actual 
practice in battle, the work of firing 
the breech-loader was slow. Pear- 


‘son foresaw this and knowing both 


his Parrott gun and his men well, he 
determined to beat, if possible, the 
rate of fire of the breech-loaders. He 
would waste no shot, but at the right 
moment would show what American 
gunnery could accomplish. 


“His conscience and his gun, he thought 
His duty lay between, 

And with a right good will he strove 
To keep both bright and clean.” 


The hour having arrived and, in 
Japanese proverb, “neither fading 
flowers, nor running rivers nor pass- 
ing time’ waiting for man, the 
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signals from the Euryalus were 
raised, ordering the ships to their 
front of the Choshiu or 


The promontory of 


post in 
northern 
Kojosan on the 


shore. 
opposite southern 


shore was lined with thousands of 
spectators, subjects of the rival dai- 
mio of Buzen. He, being an ad- 
herent of the Yedo Tycoon, had little 
objection to seeing his rival and 
enemy well chastised by the foreign- 
ers. Behind the ships was his ten- 
gun battery, silent as the grave. 
Over one hour was consumed in 
the movements of the front, flank and 
Then, for a 
that 
deadly stillness which precedes the 


battle storm. 


central squadrons. 


quarter of an hour, reigned 
All eyes were upon the 
admiral’s ship. At half past three, 
the long awaited signal “engage the 
enemy” was hoisted. Soon the hun- 
dred-pounder Armstrong gun of the 
Euryalus awoke ten thousand echoes 

the 
narrowest 
The 


nearly 


between shores of one 
of the 
the world. 


broadsides of 


rocky 
passages in 
from the 

hundred 


ocean 
thunders 
two 
guns from the ships were answered 
quickly by shot and shell from seven 
of the ten batteries, all well manned 
and served. The heavy ships engag- 
ing the three or four strongest forts 
were only five hundred yards distant. 
They poured volleys of shot and shell 
with a rapidity and effect which not 
only surprised the Japanese, who saw 
their carefully built batteries crumb- 
ling before their eyes, but which made 
them think that there must be some 


secret potency possessed by the 
Westerners, not laid down in the 
books. Indeed there were patriots 


then serving the guns who have since, 
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in China and Korea, borne Japan’s 
sun-flag and made their names known 
to the world, and they have done it, 
in part at least, because at Shimo- 
noseki in 1864, they swore by all the 
gods in heaven and earth that they 


would probe the mystery of Occi- 
dental power. 
The flanking squadron of light 


vessels, five in number, under steam, 
moved up and down in an ellipse, 
engaging the three forts further to the 
eastward. The Japanese returned the 
fire with promptness and spirit and 
were able to keep it up longest in the 
forts at both ends of their line. At 
4.30, an Armstrong hundred-pounder 


shell 


in one of the batteries, and an hour 


caused a tremendous explosion 


later the close, raking fire of the light 
squadron had _ silenced the forts on 
Chofu Point. 

It was soon after the opening of 
the fight that the central squadron 
though further off, began to take part 
The Armstrong guns of 
the 


in the fray. 
the Euryalus 
and the heavy rifles of 


Conqueror 
the Semi- 
ramis began to play, even at long 
with terrific 


and 


range (3000 yards), 
Fortunately for the allies, 


away the 


power. 
occasional breezes blew 
smoke and allowed the guns to be 
pointed with the greatest accuracy. 
It was not more than a half an hour 
from the echo of the first signal gun, 
that even the Amsterdam and Argus 
were ordered to “close and engage.” 
At one time, the Perseus and Medusa 
were steadily firing from a point of 
vantage only fifty yards from one of 
the batteries. 

Pearson who had taken his station 
awaited his opportunity, wasting no 
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ammunition. The Japanese had 
made the best use of the natural apt- 
ness of the ground for the purpose 
of fortification. | Most of the forts 
were difficult to distinguish, as some 
were sunken and some hidden by the 
bamboo scrub and other vegetation. 
Hence Pearson’s wisdom. As soon 
as the flashes and smoke puffs against 
the woody bluff showed exactly where 
the Japanese guns were mounted, he 
took his bearings as coolly as if at 
Sandy Hook or Indian Head. He 
was delighted to find the air so clear, 
owing to the lively breezes. Having 
himself prepared every detail as to 
ammunition, elevation and _ sights, 
though his men were as eager as him- 
self, the exact moment of doing the 
greatest execution was awaited. He 
got his ship exactly in line between 
two forts. With good firing, every 
shell would be likely to drop inside 
the biggest of the pair, which 
mounted fourteen guns. 

What surprised the British and 
Dutch officers, who heard the ring of 
the thirty-pound Parrott gun, was the 
rapidity with which the piece was 
served. One American officer de- 
clares that at the height of the fight 
Pearson out-shot any one of the 
British Armstrong  breech-loading 
guns two to one. It is probable that 
not a single charge was wasted. It 
is certain that the praises lavished 
upon Pearson and his one gun in the 
official reports of Kuper, Jaurez and 
Casembroot and in the English cor- 
respondent of The Japan Herald were 
fully deserved. 

After one hour’s rain of balls and 
shells the fire from the batteries No. 4 
and No. 5 began to slacken. In a 





MILITARY CEMETERY AT NAGASAKI, AFTER 
THE BATTLE 


half hour from the first signs of weak- 
ness, the fire ceased altogether. 
Japanese historians declare that this 
was from lack of ammunition. At 
the end of the second hour of bom- 
bardment at half past five, batteries 
six, seven and eight were also cold 
and quiet. During the fight the 
Conqueror grounded twice, but got 
off without damage, and the Coquette 
left the eastern end of the light 
squadron to assist among the heavy 
ships. The Tartar was hulled twen- 
ty-three times, her chain cable and 
main-yard carried away and_ her 
flag riddled. <A shell burst on the 
Metalen Kruis’ bridge, killing two 
men. The spars and rigging of the 
Dupleix and Barrosa were badly cut 
up and the paddle boxes of the Leop- 
ard struck with shot and shell. 
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It was then too dark to read 
signals and too late in the day to 
land the marines and sailors but to 
the Dutch Captain Casembroot’s 
question to Commander Kingston of 
the Perseus as to what he was going 
to do, the answer was given “we go 
ashore to spike the guns’; Casem- 
broot answered “My two boats follow 
you.” With a hurrah and amid the 
cheers of the squadron, the party 
landed, rushed up the bluff, spiked 
the fourteen guns in battery No. 5, 
laid a train of powder to the magazine 
(which missed) and within twenty 
minutes got on shipboard again, with- 
out the loss of a man. That happy 
dash was done in the face of musketry 


’ 


from men of the demoralized garrison 
who had taken refuge in the woods 
and undergrowth. Its value was seen 
the next morning, when the Per- 
seus grounded right under this very 
fort. 
helpless, over to 
board ten Her 
guns would have been useless had the 


For twenty-five hours, she lay 
heeling the star- 
degrees. fourteen 
Japanese re-occupied the fort. 

At daylight, next morning, Tues- 
day, September 6th, the plucky garri- 
son of battery No. 8 having trained 
their guns on the Tartar and Dupleix 
the day’s work by killing 
and wounding ten men on the for- 
latter 
The heavy squadron took up a new 
position and returned the fire of the 
battery with spirit. The Euryalus 
and Semiramis at longer 
joined in with their heavy rifles. 
Pearson in the Ta-Kiang, by firing 
over the mast heads of the advanced 
squadron, again showed the effective- 
ness and range of the Parrott gun 


opened 


mer and six on the vessel. 


range 
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and his own skill as an_artillerist. 
Further need of bombardment was 
over when a bomb set on fire bar- 
racks near the magazine, which with 
its seven or eight hundred shells blew 
up. After this both forts were silent. 

After breakfast, all being arranged 
British 
Dutch 
boats. 


for disembarkation, the 
and 
their 


marines and the French 
put into 
Then Pearson had further work to do 
in towing the men to the opposite 
shore. The Argus, Perseus, Coquette, 
Tancred, Amsterdam and Medusa also 
aided in the enterprise, which quickly 
put over a thousand men on the beach 
at the edge of the bluffs. The Bouncer 
moved in close ashore, prepared to 


sailors were 


cover the landing and to silence any 
resistance from the Japanese, while 
the upper deck Armstrongs of the 
Conqueror and Euryalus kept playing 
on the forts. The Perseus, which also 
took part, got aground, as we have 
seen, and stuck fast till midnight of 
the following day. 

In the forts all the guns were dis- 
mounted and spiked. The carriages 
and platforms were burned and the 
magazines blown up. As it was un- 
wise to keep the men ashore on those 
rocky bluffs, with forests on every 
side except in front, the men were 
ordered to return on shipboard at four 
o'clock. The marines when at bat- 
tery No. 5 were attacked by the Jap-~ 
anese in force, but after a little fight- 
ing the latter were driven off, and 
their stockade was captured with a 
loss of seven light field guns. It was 
after the Dutch and French had 
reached their ships, that the Japanese 
made their attack, so the British had 
all the glory of the land battle. 





~~ 
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After Admiral Kuper had moved 
his heaviest vessels westward round 
the promontory to attend to batteries 
No. 9 and No. to and fire had been 
opened, it was found that they were 
silent, so parties were quickly landed 
to demolish and dismantle them. 
Two Dutch and two British men of 
war also steamed up to the town of 
Shimonoseki, which appeared to be 
wholly deserted. 

The next day, Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 7th, was one of fierce toil. Large 
working parties were landed after the 
forts, then full of Japanese soldiers, 
had been emptied by a broadside from 
the heavy squadron. Beside the dead 
and the debris of war there were found 
several Dutch books on artillery and 
a map tracing out the position of 
the ships during the fight up to the 
moment of the final broadside. The 
captured cannon were brought on 
board the conquering ships, Pearson 
receiving on the Ta-Kiang a large 
bronze gun as the American share of 
the spoil. The batteries from Nos. 1 
to 8 were thus cleared out and left 
to desolation. Their sites were in a 
few years overgrown with bamboo 
grass and trees, but now in 1903 some 
of the strongest forts in the empire 
make impossible repetition of the easy 
triumph of 1864. By the evening of 
the 7th every one of the Japanese 
guns, sixty-two pieces in all, was 
on board the allied squadron. 

While the work of demolition was 
in progress an envoy (who was none 
other than Ito, now Marquis, and for 
five times premier of the empire) 
from the daimio of Choshiu came on 
board the British flagship to ask for 
a cessation of hostilities and to de- 
clare the straits open to navigation. 


Admirals Kuper and Jaurez at once 
agreed to the request. A _ general 
signal was made to the whole squad- 
ron to hoist a flag of truce on each 
vessel. The embarrassment which 
this order caused showed that even 
war may have its funny side. Pear- 
son had brought along a boat, a can- 
non, Sharpe’s rifles and ammunition, 
but had utterly forgotten such a thing 
as a white flag. Nevertheless, the 
mother of invention being present 
suddenly gave birth to a new brood 
of strange children. Instead of war’s 
varied progeny of color—the red, 
white and blue, in all the flags ot 
France, Netherlands and the United 
States, and even Great Britain— 
necessity now smiled to see even 
greater variety in her white offspring. 
On the gaff of one ship was a table 
cloth, on another a shirt, on a third a 
towel, while pillow cases, handker- 
chiefs and bed sheets suddenly be- 
came symbols of peace and flags of 
truce. Although Monday had passed 
and it was midweek, wash-day seemed 
to have suddenly returned. We have 
not yet learned just what sort of white 
dry goods the American lieutenant 
displayed under the stars and stripes, 
in lieu of the olive branch. 

Now came fresh work for Pearson 
and the Ta-Kiang. Some of the 
ships, especially the Dupleix, the 
Tartar and the lighter paddle-wheel 
steamers had been badly handled 
in the fight and there were a good 
many wounded officers and men who 
had now to be attended to. In the 
land operations the Naval Brigade 
had lost seven killed and twenty-six 
wounded, their flag being pierced six 
times with musket balls. Fortunately 
the Ta-Kiang being the smallest was 
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also the swiftest vessel of the fleet, 
so Pearson was able to get the 
wounded men more quickly to the 
hospital at Yokohama and thus save 
life, limb and health. Splendid 
fighter as he had been, he showed 
himself among the noblest in his 
practical humanity, making every 
preparation and sacrificing his own 
personal comfort. His contagious 
enthusiasm animated the crew of 
the Ta-Kiang, so that the wounded 
were cared for with the greatest 
promptness and assiduity. The total 
loss of the allies was twelve killed, 
one missing and fifty-six wounded. 
Of the latter fifty-one were English, 
four French and one Dutch. None of 
the Americans was hurt, nor had 
the Ta-Kiang been hit. The ship 
reached Yokohama in safety and her 
fifty-six wounded were quickly trans- 
ferred to the hospital. 

For this gallant action, Lieutenant 
Pearson was later awarded by Queen 
Victoria the decoration of the military 
division of the Order of the Bath. 
By a special act of Congress he was 
allowed to retain this reward of gal- 
lantry. He died in 1890. 

The rest of the story, how the Ty- 
coon first ordered out the fighting 
men of twenty clans to punish Cho- 
shiu, and then made ignominious 
failure of the whole campaign; how 
the intelligent Japanese who through 
superior physical force had lost at 
Shimonoseki were morally  trans- 


formed into heroes, by whom the 
prestige of the Bakufu was ruined; 
how Choshiu and Satsuma made up 
their quarrels and, winning by coali- 
tion with other clans at Kioto, seized 
the boy Mikado, raising him meta- 
phorically on their shields of leader- 
ship, as the ancient Teutons did lit- 
erally, and created New Japan; how 
the allies extorted an indemnity of 
$3,000,000 in gold, of which—for the 
moral support of a tug boat and one 
gun—the United States got $750,000; 
how this untouched money of the 
“Japanese indemnity” in the Treasury 
at Washington accumulated by in- 
terest until it doubled itself; how the 
$750,000 was righteously paid back 
to Japan and came to resurrection in 
schoolhouses, while Uncle Sam semi- 
righteously pocketed the usury there- 
on—all this is interesting, but it is not 
naval. 

Suffice it to say that the Japanese 
have learned the secrets of the mate- 
rial forces of the West, the Choshiu 
men excel in both civil and military 
abilities, and on the top of Kameyama 
have reared in bronze the artistic me- 
morials of their intrepid rulers. The 
young man of 1864, Ito, then fresh 
from a short stay in London, who 
tried to persuade his feudal lord not 
to try an issue with four nations and 
their modern artillery, has since be- 
come “the father of the constitution,” 
five times premier and the incarna- 
tion of modetn Japan. 
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3y Nina Welles Tibbot 


“6 F you don’t hurry Kit up a 
leetle, paw, we never will 
git there, nohow.” Alvena 
pushed back her slat-sunbon- 

net and looked into her husband’s 

face. “We’re goin’ awful slow,” she 
observed anxiously. 

“There ain’t no use hurryin’, Veen, 
we air behint and we'll stay behint, 
spite uv anything we kin do now. 
The rest uv the crew air five miles 
ahead uv us, if they isa rod. What- 
ever there is to git will be got afore 
we trail in. We never hev got 
nuthin’, ’tain’t our luck.” The wind 
was blowing the rim of his battered 
straw hat in his face. He jerked it 
off and tossed it in the back of the 
wagon. “There, you stay there till 
Icallfur ye. I never could git used 
to onnecessary togs.” 

Alvena followed his movement 
with her eye, then she reached over 
and carefully picked the lines from 
her husband’s nerveless hands. “Git 
up, Kit!” she said in a commanda- 
tory voice, giving them a pull. The 
horse understood and quickened her 
pace. 

With nothing else to occupy his 
mind, Mr. Toole followed the usual 
occupation of reiterating his woes. 
His head was bare and the wind was 
blowing his tawny, gray hair in his 
face. “I s’pose they’re all there and 
hev struck ore by this time,” he said 
disconsolately. “I never struck 


nuthin’ yet but hard luck. I’ve al- 
ways struck plenty uv that. I was 
hopin’ tu strike luck in Mizzouri, but 
all I got was the shakes. Then I 
went on inter Arkansaw, still a hop- 
in’ fur somethin’, an’ I got ther fever 
an’ most died. I never struck nothin’ 
an’ never will; it don’t run in the 
Toole family. Now, some folks is 
different, everything they tech ’ll 
turn inter money. If we hed staid 
in Injiana we might uv hed two boys 
most big enough to work an’ earn 
us a livin’, ’stead o’ buryin’ ’em 
down there in Arkansaw. Trouble 
is, Veen, you air too ambitious. 
You is poor an’ why ain’t ye content 
to be poor?” 

“O, paw,” interrupted Alvena, 
“James Whitcomb is woke up and 
is yellin’ at the top o’ his voice. 
You hush him up a leetle. May be 
you'd better give him a piece; like 
as not, he’s hungry.” 

Mr. Toole climbed over the board 
seat and stepped down among the 
boxes and cooking utensils in the 
back of the wagon. Gathering James 
Whitcomb in his arms, he emerged 
once more into the light of day. The 
“baby,” as he was familiarly called, 
ceased his vociferating screams, and 
comforted himself with a piece of 
cold corn bread. Alvena watched 
him, and a smile, quite unknowingly, 
crept into her anxious, sunburnt 
face.’ One coarse hand slipped away 
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from the lines and tenderly patted 
the little dirty ones holding fast his 
hard bread. 

“T wouldn’t uv tuk this long jant 
if it wasn’t fur you,” she said in her 
soft motherly voice, “but I jest 
couldn’t bear to think uv you bein’ 
poor always the way we hev. It’s 
jest awful! It don’t matter so much 
about yer paw and me, we’ve sort uv 
got used to it, but to think of a leetle 
fellar jest startin’ out an’ gettin’ 
things hard from start to finish, is 
enough to make a body do most 
anything.” The horse had slackened 
her pace, and Alvena turned away 
from the child. 

“Git up there, you old rack-o’- 
bones, you’re slower’n cold tar.” 
The voice had changed to a rasping 
tone not at all in keeping with the 
woman’s face. She was young, not 
over thirty, and yet the look of 
youth had long since departed. Per- 
haps the hot winds had burnt it out 
or the garrulous philosophy of Mr. 
Toole had worn it away. Her chest 
was hollow and her shoulders nar- 
row and bent, her whole figure had 
the dragged appearance common to 
women who have spent much time 
in a prairie schooner or borne the 
hardships of the frontier. She had 
an abundance of yellow hair, but it 
was strained away from her face and 
twisted into the hardest possible 
knot on the back of her head. One 
almost wondered the hot winds had 
not burnt it brown, as it had every- 
thing else on which the eye could 
rest. The only other redeemable 
feature she possessed was a pair of 
wistful, brown eyes. Now they were 
anxiously looking for the trail, which 
was observable by tufts of desert 


grass beaten to the ground by the 
preceding members of their com- 
pany. 

“You'd ‘better ease up a leetle, 
Veen, you’re settin’ too much store 
on gittin’ somethin’,” Mr. Toole sug- 
gested in his spiritless voice. “It’s 
jest as I tell ye, everything’ll be took 
long afore we git there. If you 
drive old Kit too hard, she won’t hev 
no meat left on her bones time we 
reach the Gulch.” 

“She'll hev nothin’ to do after- 
ward but put some on,” said Alvena, 
keeping a tight hold of the reins. 
The two stopped talking and voice- 
less monotony reigned. In all that 
vast expanse not a living thing could 
be heard. Not the hum of an insect 
nor the whir of a pair of wings. 
There were no leaves to murmur in 
the breeze nor water to trickle over 
rocks. Not a bird circled in the air 
or called to its mate, only a hot sun 
shining in a cloudless sky above a 
boundless stretch of burnt grass. 
Here and there a bunch of cacti 
stretched spiny leaves for the sun to 
blacken, or a clump of grease-root 
pushed its way out of the baked 
earth. Sometimes a horned toad or 
a scaly reptile crossed their path, but 
these, like everything else on the 
desert, were voiceless. 

It was terribly hot. Alvena pushed 
her sunbonnet farther back and tried 
to get a breath of fresh air. The 
strange feeling of yesterday was 
coming on again. There were cop- 
per-colored spots before her eyes and 
a sullen roaring in her ears. A pain 
was in her temples and an unquench- 
able thirst burning her throat. She 
felt like telling Mr. Toole about it, 
but he would be sure to stop the 
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wagon and lengthen their delay. 
He had always courted delays that 
had kept him back and put him 
where he was now—the last of the 
prospectors. 

“You may drive a little while if 
you want to, Jim,” Alvena said, 
pushing the lines into his hands, 
“T’m so sleepy, I think I'll lie down a 
spell. Keep her agoin’ at a good 
pace, won’t ye, Jim? We're awful 
fur behind.” She waited until she 
felt him take the lines, then she 
tumbled into the back of the wagon 
and laid down on a pile of bedding. 

Soon the noise in her ears in- 
creased and a dizziness blinded her 
eyes, bringing an hallucination be- 
fore them. The dirty canvas cover 
glowed white and stretched away 
back to her old home. There were 
the green trees she used to love 
spreading their friendly shade above 
the dear little brook that trickled 
away to the milk-house where pans 
of cool, refreshing milk were waiting 
to be skimmed. How cold and wet 
everything looked. The door was 
open and she could see her mother 
getting supper. The potatoes were 
boiling, spitting out little bubbles on 
the hot stove. There were biscuit, 
crisp and brown, ready to be eaten. 
Her father was dozing under the old 
elm, waiting for some one to call him 
to supper. Jane had come in witha 
pail of strawberries, and while they 
plucked the hulls, they talked of her. 
They hoped things were well with 
her. 

When she awoke the vision was 
gone. The sun was still beating on 
the wagon cover, but the roaring in 
her head had ceased and the copper- 
colored spots had disappeared. There 


were tears on her cheeks, for the vis- 
ion had not left one of the good 
things she saw and craved. Hastily 
brushing them away, she called 
“Jim” in a trembling voice. No one 
answered. She raised herself and 
sat up. The wagon was still and the 
board seat was empty. Parting the 
canvas, she looked out. Jim had 
built a fire and was boiling water. 
James Whitcomb was helping him 
by bringing dry grass to feed the 
flames. Kit was browsing among 
the cacti looking for fresher morsels 
than could be found in the open. All 
were apparently happy, while the 
Gulch, O, the Gulch was so far 
away! 

“What did you stop for, Jim?” 
Alvena asked. The fever had put a 
tremor in her voice and turned her 
skin a dull yellow. 

“T knew you’d begin fussin’ soon 
as ever you woke up. James Whit- 
comb was tired o’ ridin’ and I was 
gettin’ terribly hungry. ’Tain’t no 
use hurryin’ so, we're too late any- 
how.” Alvena sank weakly back on 
the old quilt. Jim never looked so 
helpless to her before or so little to 
be depended upon. “And the baby,” 
she said in a trembling voice, “is a 
leetle fellar and there’s only me. O, 
God, I must not, I must not fail!” 
Her voice sank to a sob that was lost 
among the clatter of tin dishes and 
the cries of James Whitcomb. 

With an effort she climbed down 
from the wagon and went over and 
sat down beside Jim. When the 
kettle boiled, she made tea and gave 
them to drink with their corn bread 
and fried bacon. An hour later they 
were on the road again following ‘the 
trail to Sandy Gulch, 
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“Bill Saunders said he’d wait fur 
us to git there,” said Mr. Toole dis- 
consolately, “but he won’t, he’ll jest 
stake out them claims the first thing 
he does. His word ain’t good fur 
nothin’ no more; nobody’s is. I used 
to count on a man’s word a_ good 
deal, but that was afore I knowed 
‘em so well. They is all uv ’em 
lookin’ fur theirselves, and they is 
lookin’ awful hard.” 

“You wouldn’t expect ’em to wait 
all summer fur ye, would ye, paw?” 
Alvena asked, still anxious about the 
unnecessary loss of time occasioned 
by cooking an extra meal. 

“You never did hev no sympathy 
fur me. You is one uv them wim- 
min that think a man can stand 
everything. I hev had the misery in 
my left knee since ever we started 
out, and thet old board seat don’t 
make it no easier. I ain’t a goin’ to 
say nuthin’ though, if I set right here 
and die in my tracks. Wimmin folks 
is different, they is better able to 
stand things. You hain’t complained 
a word since we started, and I de- 
clare if I hain’t felt like lyin’ abed 
more’n half the time since we left 
Mizzouri. It’s too dry, that’s what’s 
the matter; even my bones is gettin’ 
dry.” 

“Never mind, paw, we'll git there 
pretty soon.” A sympathetic tone 
had crept into Alvena’s voice. 

“We ought to git there to-morrow 
night. Them mountains is showin’ 
up awful clost and thet purple streak 
over to the left is the Gulch, I 
reckon.” 

“To-morrow night!” said Alvena, 
gasping out the words. “Is it pos- 
sible we’uns’ll be out o’ this—this—” 
she evidently could think of no 
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word that would express her mean- 
ing, for when she had hesitated, she 
went on, “this desert to-morrow 
night?” She held the reins closer, 
urging old Kit with so much spirit 
in her voice, that the ancient equine 
broke into a slow trot. 

“T didn’t say we’d sure be there,” 
said Jim, fearful lest he had put too 
bright a spot on the distant horizon, 
“T said, I reckoned we'd git there.” 

“Seems to me James Whitcomb is 
actin’ a leetle queer to-night,” said 
Alvena, parting the canvas and look- 
ing in upon the sleeping child, “he 
ain’t said nothin’ since we 
camp.” 

“TI thought he was a trifle feverish 
this afternoon. He'll git the fever 
the first thing you know and die out 
here, where they ain’t nobody nor 
nothin’,” said Jim in his prophetic 
voice. 

“O, Jim!’ Alvena was climbing 
down from the seat. 

“Thet’s what the other two died 
uv,” declared Jim triumphantly. “I 
don’t know why you shouldn’t be 
expectin’ uv it with him?” 

Alvena made no answer, she had 
knelt beside the little unkept fig- 
ure and was holding him in her 
arms. The moon was creeping up 
above the clouds, and she held him 
so the light would fall on his face. 
It was flushed with deeper spots on 
either cheek. She felt his little 
hands, brushing away the crumbs of 
corn bread and wiping off the greasy 
tracks of fried bacon. They were - 
hot and his breath—she bent her 
head lower so the little puffs of air 
could fan her cheek—was short and 
quick. What if he should die out 
here on the desert with no one to 
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care for him but her? The thought 
sapped her sirength, making her feel 
weak and uncertain. Unable to rise, 
she held the child close to her breast, 
praying inaudible prayers and moan- 
ing softly. 

When Jim stopped and began 
making preparations for the night, 
Alvena offered no protestations, she 
did not even notice the wagon was 
not moving, she was thinking of the 
baby. “I am strong and can stand 
it,’ she said in a weak, trembling 
voice, “but he is sech a leetle fellar. 
O, God, be good to my baby!” 

Remembering there were a few 
drops of water left from the evening 
meal, she reached for the dish, and 
dipping her fingers in, touched them 
to his temples, letting them rest a 
long time on the small, burning 
brow- When the water was nearly 
gone, she crept away to look for 
more. Jim lay stretched on the 
ground, his face turned toward the 
sky. As she passed, she stopped and 
looked at him. She was glad he 
could sleep, but she wondered how it 
was possible when the baby was 
sick. She hurried away, for the 
moon gave his face a ghastly look. 
When she had followed every dark 
streak and seeming elevation that 
marked the distant range of vision, 
only to find a dry ridge or a rocky 
waste, she came back and lay down 
by the sleeping child. While the 
hours passed she held the baby and 
watched the moon circle high in the 
heavens, to hide, at last, behind a 
pile of gray clouds. 

When the sun rose, she covered 
her eyes with her sleeve and thought 
of the long hot day and wondered 
what it would bring—to the baby. 


In a few moments he moved and 
moaned, faintly asking for water. 
“Jim!” Alvena cried piteously, “Jim, 
ain’t there no water?” Jim shuffled 
away, and she began talking to the 
baby, calling it all the endearing 
names her troubled brain could de- 
vise. But there was no response, 
the lips did not part, nor the heavy 
eyelids open. When she had waited 
a long time, Jim came. He had found 
a little water, very muddy, but it 
was water, and she was glad. After 
she had given him some to drink, she 
poured a little in a dish and mechan- 
ically washed his face and the little 
feet that had so bravely tramped the 
desert sands. Then she took him in 
her arms again, rocking to and fro 
and cooing softly. 

When the wagon began moving, 
mother and child lay back and slept 
that unconscious, yet painful slum- 
ber that accompanies fever. 

When the sun had reached the 
zenith, Jim touched her and she sat 
up. She reached for the baby. 
Something cool touched her hand, 
she shivered as though struck with 
plague. Looking down, she saw the 
little hot face pillowed on the coarse 
quilt. She bathed him again, put- 
ting little drops of water between his 
closed lips. Jim brought her some 
tea and she drank it feverishly, tak- 
ing little bites of the detested corn 
bread. The sun grew hotter and the 
copper-colored spots again spread 
themselves before her vision, making 
a glittering path back to the old 
home and the little white bed 
stretched out by the window under 
the linden tree. How white and cool 
it looked! Her mother was beside 
her smoothing her brow and trying 
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to quiet the pain in her head. She 
was rocking gently and _ singing 
snatches of old songs in a soft, mu- 
sical voice. Alvena strained her 
ears to listen. 


“There’s a land that is fairer than day, 
And by faith, we can See it afar.’’ 


“Fairer than day,” the words rang 
in her ears. How she longed for a 
land that was fair, cool, beautiful. 
“In the sweet by and by,” came the 
soft refrain. “By and by,” came the 
echo. Jim said to-night, not by and 
by, but to-night. Would night never 
come? She turned her head and a 
breeze blew through the linden and 
fanned her cheek. A bird sang, then 
she heard her mother’s voice again. 


“Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly.’’ 


“Fly,” echo sounded in her ears, 
away from the desert, away from 
sickness, away from want. “Hide 
me,” sang her mother’s voice. “Hide 
me,” came the echo, away from the 
sun, the burnt grass, the spiny cacti. 
The baby moaned. The music was 
hushed, the little white bed vanished, 
the yellow spots were gone. The 
sullen roar was still ringing in her 
ears, but the baby’s cry was louder 
than all else and she stumbled to her 
feet. It was water she wanted, the 
baby was crying for water. When 
she had found some, she went back 
and hushed the child’s cries. When 
all was still the sweet refrain min- 
gled with the roaring in her head. 
“Let me to thy bosom fly,” rang soft 
and sweet, drowning the roar and 
soothing her troubled heart as never 
before. As she listened, she felt 
that God was there, even in the 
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desert, and that He _ understood. 
Somewhere, in that vast expanse, 
stretched out under that cloudless 
sky, was the hand of One that would 
lead them out into a “Land that was 
fairer than day.” After a little, she 
parted the canvas and looked out. 
The sun had set and a pale moon 
was rising. 

“Veen,” whispered Jim. Alvena 
listened, there was gladness in his 
voice. “We air at the Gulch!” 
Placing the baby back on the bed- 
ding, she climbed up on the board 
seat. Could she believe her own 
eyes? Green trees, green grass, 
flowers of many colors, and, best of 
all, a trickling brook. They had 
leaped from a desert into paradise. 
“O, Jim!” Alvena cried hoarsely. 

Slipping to the ground, she stum- 
bled to the creek and put her burn- 
ing hands in the cool stream. The 
grass made a soft carpet for her feet 
and the trees made music in her 
ears. Already she felt the healing 
in both air and water. There were 
stakes scattered everywhere about 
them, it was some time before she 
sensed their meaning. 

“Didn’t I tell ye they’d take 
everything in sight,” said Jim dis- 
consolately, “I jest knew they 
would.” Alvena did not answer, 
they had reached a little group of 
men whom they recognized. 

“Thet you, Jim,” said Bill Saun- 
ders, rising to his feet, “tarnal slow, 
seems to me. But I didn’t furgit 
ye, I staked ye thet there claim 
you're standin’ on fur your’n. It’s 
right alongside uv mine.” 

Jim did not answer, things were 
going a little beyond him. The 
moon was shining on the rocks, and 
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some of them gave back a dull, yel- 
low light. He climbed down from 
the wagon to get a nearer view. 
Even old Kit seemed to appreciate 
her surroundings and pawed the 
ground restlessly. She displaced 
one stone that disclosed an interest- 
ing sight. Jim stooped down and 
picked up some nuggets. They 


were heavy and felt greasy to the 
touch. He turned them toward the 
light, then as the happy, maddening 
truth flashed upon him, he shouted, 
letting them slip from his nerve- 
less grasp. 

“It is gold!” said Alvena, turning 
the dull, yellow things over and 
over in her hot fingers. 





A Belated Comedy 


By Emilia Elliott 


T should have taken place in the 
eighteenth century. With the 
stiff brocades, the powder and 
patches, the elaborate courtesy 

and coquettish daring—in short, all 
the quaint accessories of the age—it 
would have made a most amusing 
little comedy. But fate, with blind- 
ness most stupendous, postponed tiie 
absurd affair until the beginning of 
the twentieth. 





ACT FIRST 


Judson is a sleepy village—boast- 
ing one great attraction, its very un- 
progressiveness. It has one broad, 
rambling main street, and one large 
show house, a stately white-pillared 
mansion, standing well back from the 
road, with tall trees shading it from 
public gaze, and a big old-fashioned 
garden separating it from its more 
plebeian neighbors. 

An inherited right to look down 
upon the rest of the world wouid 
seem to have gone with the place. 


Penelope Judson, just merging into 
womanhood, was rather divided in 
her mind, as to the desirability of this 
family privilege. It was nice to be a 
Judson, and looked up to by one’s 
neighbors,—but it entailed a rather 
lonely life; and while her grand- 
mother might take pride in being 
able to wear, without reproach, the 
same gown year in and year oui, 
Penelope was frequently inclined to 
wish it were somewhat more neces- 
sary to bow down before Dame 
Grundy. 

She was a slender, dark-eyed, 
sunny-haired girl—a true Judson— 
having in fullest abundance the family 
inheritance of good looks. Quite 
aware of this fact was Mistress 
Penelope. “But one might as weli 


be as ugly as sin, for all the fun one 
gets,’ she mourned, one evening. 
“Aunt Pen, why does one say ‘as ugly 
Sin isn’t always ugly, though 
sometimes the sinner is.” 

“Pen,” gasped her aunt. She had 
never been a “true Judson,” though 
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exceedingly pretty, in a gentle, unas- 
sertive manner. 

Penelope, the younger, laughed. 
“Now if you were to do wrong, 
aunty, you would be such a pretty 
sinner.” Then, with wicked enjoy- 
ment in the dismay her question 
caused,—‘“Aunt Pen, did you ever 
think what fun it would be to— 
elope?” 

“Penelope Judson! I have 

“You have!” cried the mischievous 
Penelope. “Oh, you demure aunty. 
But you are right, it would be fun,— 
that is, if the man were nice,—and it 
was a dark night,—and the horses 
went fast. If only poor papa, or 
grandfather, were alive to follow on 
horseback, with loaded gun. Per- 
haps Madame would send Silas, on 
old Defender—fancy Silas pegging 
away on Defender—at the rapid rate 
of four miles an hour.” 

“Penelope! I did not mean you to 
infer, that I had ever indulged in 
such unmaidenly thoughts.” 

“How could you help it—in this 
dull house?” 

“Penelope, have you been making 
preparations—for such an—such an 
act of folly?” 

“How could I—one can’t elope 
without a man—and no one ever 
comes here, answering even remotely 
to that description, except the butcher 
or grocer.” 

Miss Judson rose. “I really cannot 
listen to any more such speeches. 
And I had something interesting to 
tell you.” 

“Something interesting! Don’t go, 
aunty, dear—I’ll be good.” 

Miss Judson yielded, as she always 
did to Penelope, when Madame, as 
the tall, stately head of the family 
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was termed, was not on hand with 
her prior claim—a claim even Penel- 
ope, with all her daring, never 
thought of ignoring. 

“You know, Pen,” her aunt began, 
“that it has long been the custom of 
the family to have the portraits of 
its female members painted, on 
reaching the age of eighteen.” 

The girl nodded. “I'll be eighteen 
next week.” 

“The grand-nephew of the artist 
who painted Madame’s portrait—a 
young man, comparatively, has been 
selected by Madame to paint yours.” 
Miss Judson said, “Connoisseurs con- 
sider the ‘Copton portrait’ the finest 
in the gallery, and it is said this 
young man inherits his  uncle’s 
talent.” 

“Will he 
asked. 

“Madame prefers not; he will be 
well cared for at the inn. There will 
be daily sittings—you will enjoy 
them, Penelope.” The little lady 
sighed, remembering the time when 
she, too, was just eighteen, and there 
had been daily sittings for her in the 
long gallery. If only she had showed 
more courage, more determination— 
life then need not have been the 
dull monotonous round she had found 
it. 


stop here?’ Penelope 


Her niece’s voice roused her. “I 
hope he will be good looking.” 

“My dear—” 

“—and that it will take a long 
time.” 

“Penelope!” 

“Aunty, darling, if you didn’t feel 
called upon to be so exceedingly 
proper, you’d be a lot more fun. What 
shall I wear?” 

“Madame leaves that to Mr. Cop- 
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ton—he will be invited to take tea, 
and study his subject.” 

Penelope’s eyes danced. 

Edgar Copton was considered to 
be in luck by his fellow artists; he 
thought so himself, that spring after- 
noon, as he rode slowly down the 
wide village street, to the quaint old 
inn. He discovered studies innumer- 
able in the low-eaved windows, vine 
covered, tree sheltered; in the old- 
fashioned windmills standing on the 
bit of green, above the duck pond; in 
the pond itself, with its overhanging 
willows and the soft-eyed cattle 
loitering on its banks. Here and 
there down straggling by-roads, he 
caught sight of low, irregular sand 
dunes, with now and then a glimpse 
of the blue water, glistening in the 
afternoon sunlight. It seemed a con- 
tented, staid old town, lulled into per- 
petual dreaminess by the murmuring 
of the ocean. 

A little later Copton  sauntered 
leisurely along the broad footpath to 
the Judson place. The light breeze, 
fanning his face, was salt laden; a 
sudden swift shower, over now, had 
washed the dust from every thing. 

“Charming!”” Copton cried, more 
than once, during that brief walk. 

The fine old house, the well-kept 
grounds, delighted him; within all 
seemed in keeping. So far, had been 
no jarring note; that must come with 
his subject—an awkward, unformed 
village girl of eighteen. . 

Madame enchanted, even while she 


awed him. To paint her;—then he. 


marvelled at his own presumption. 
And Madame, equally prepossessed, 
was most gracious. Had _ there 
been a bit of romance connected with 
those long sittings in the quiet gal- 


lery? Certain it is—there was a 
touch of softness in her manner 
towards this grand-nephew of the 
man who had painted her portrait, in 
those far off halcyon days of youth 
and beauty. Painted it with a tender 
skill that made it still stand out, a 
wonder of loveliness, amidst all those 
other portraits of fair women. 

“T am proud to welcome a Copton, 
and an artist, as well, beneath this 
roof once more,” she said, and Cop- 
ton sighed to think how hopelessly 
inadequate, how deplorably modern, 
was his best and most impressive 
manner. He felt disgustingly young 
and unfinished, and told himself, 
fiercely, that he was quite thirty years 
of age—that to most people he ap 
peared fairly worldly-wise and expe- 
rienced. With a start of relief and 
wonder he heard a quick, rippling 
laugh in the hall beyond, a rustling of 
skirts. Who had the courage to laugh 
in this dim, shadowy house? 

A moment later Penelope stood in 
the curtained doorway, her slight, 
erect figure, in its white gown, out- 
lined against the crimson draperies. 
The laugh still lingered in her brown 
eyes as she came forward in response 
to Madame’s gesture; her bow ac- 
centuating itself almost into a cour- 
tesy, as ifto keep in touch with her 
surroundings. 

The next day the sittings began; 
Copton had declared in favor of the 
gown Penelope had worn the night 
before. It was soft and sheer, and 
cut a little open at the throat. 

“It’s just the thing, simple and 
girlish,” he said, as she stood before 
him in the gallery. “But you should 
have some fiowers, Miss Penelope,” 





. he added, slowly. 
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“Oh, I know!” She darted away— 
a few moments after she reappeared, 
a great spray of apple blossoms in 
her arms. 

“An inspiration!” Copton  ex- 
claimed. “The portrait will be that 
of spring itself.” 

“T had to steal them; Silas’ll be fu- 
tious. I’m so glad you've come, Mr. 
Copton. I’ve been dying for an ex- 
cuse to pick some apple blossoms. I 
simply haven’t dared before.” 

“Penelope, how could you?” Miss 
Judson cried. “And from poor Silas’s 
best tree.” But she smiled a little; she 
was to play the part of duenna. This 
short season of delight held some- 
thing for her, too. 

Penelope made a fairly good sitter ; 
a little restless at times, and impatient 
of control. Possibly that was the 
reason the portrait progressed rather 
slowly. Madame, coming in now and 
then on a visit of inspection, won- 
dered at the slowness. And then one 
day, watching Copton at work, a deli- 
cate flush stole over the still fair 
proud face. In those old days—that 
of late had seemed so strangely near 
and vivid—it had taken a long while 
to paint her portrait, too. Madame 
glanced closely at the group before 
her. But Penelope the younger was 
looking idly at a painting on the wall 
opposite; Penelope the older bending 
over her embroidery, while Copton 
seemed too much occupied in his 
work to have thought for even 
Madame herself. Madame was re- 
lieved, yet she sighed. Times were 
indeed changed; there was _ no 
longer any romance in the world; 
people were self-absorbed, _ self- 
centred. a 

Her sigh was echoed by two others 
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as she turned away. Copton drew a 
long breath, laying down his brush. 

“Aunt Pen, why did you and ! 
sigh, why were we glad to have 
Madame go? We weren’t doing any- 
thing before she came in, except 
thinking,” Penelope said. 

“What were you thinking about?” 
Copton asked. Miss Judson did not 
appear to have heard the girl’s ques- 
tion. 

Penelope met his gaze frankly. “Oh, 
how stupid it would be after you were 
gone.” 

“You enjoy the sittings?” 

She nodded. “So does Aunt Pen.” 

“So do I.” Copton spoke softly. 
He took out his watch. “Time for our 
walk.” 

Penelope sprang from the great 
carved chair, in which so many gen- 
erations of Penelope Judsons had sat 


while their portraits were being 
painted. At the lower end of the 


gallery a door opened upon a short 
stairway, leading direct to the fine 
old garden at the back of 
house. 


the 


This walk in the garden had come 
to be a daily institution. Miss Judson 
wondered sometimes if she ought to 
allow it. Still it was very pleasant. 
Once in the garden, Penelope’s dan- 
cing steps were apt to lead her hither 
and thither, leaving Copton and the 
older lady to follow in more sedate 
fashion the intricate windings of the 
box bordered paths. Paths studded at 
intervals with low rustic benches, in- 
vitingly placed beneath tall overhang- 
ing trees. And Miss Judson was sure 
that there was something in Copton’s 
manner during these little téte-d-tétes 
which betokened,—well, pleasure in 
the arrangement. 
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ACT SECOND 


Penelope sat on a low branch of a 
wide-spreading apple tree, at the foot 
of the garden, reading and re-reading 
a note inher hand. The sittings were 
over ; they had not been so satisfactory 
towards the last. Aunt Pen had 
caught cold and been unable to at- 
tend, so Madame had taken her place. 
Of course that ended the walk after- 
wards. It was astonishing, too, how 
much more quickly the portrait had 
progressed under Madame’s supervi- 
sion. Really it was most inconsider- 
ate of Aunt Pen. If she had to take 
cold at all, she might have waited a 
little longer. 

Penelope bent over her note again. 


** Sweetheart Penelope: 

“It is unbearable—not seeing you, in the 
dear old pleasant way, the more as I must 
get back to town almost immediately. 
Penelope, darling, if you love me—as 
something whispers you do—won’t you 
come with me—as my wife. I will be at 
the lower gate, Wednesday evening, with 
a carriage; there will be time to drive 
over to the next town—where we will in- 
terview the minister, before catching the 
night train for New York. You are such 
a dear romantic littke woman—I am sure 
vou will enjoy such a marriage much 
better than a more conventional manner 
of proceeding about the business. Just 
one line to say you consent and will make 
me the happiest man in the world. 

“Yours anxiously and devotedly, 
‘*EpGAr Copton.”’ 


After all, Penelope quite forgave 
her aunt her inconsiderateness, as it 
had brought about such a delightfully 
exciting state of affairs. She must go 
now and write her answer. How 
cruel of her to have kept him in sus- 
pense so long. It was very concise. 
Merely the one word “yes,” and 
signed “Penelope Judson.” She went 
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herself to slip it into the local letter 
drop at the post office. 

All the morning and early part of 
the afternoon, Penelope revelled in the 
thought of Wednesday night. She 
deemed it incumbent upon her to sigh 
frequently, to pensively haunt all the 
places in the garden associated with 


this first—and, of course, only—ro- . 


mance of hers. It was a great blow 
to her sense of the fitness of things, to 
find herself actually hungry at lunch- 
eon. With admirable self-denial she 
sacrificed her appetite to the proprie- 
ties, comforting herself with a prom- 
ised visit to the storeroom, if nature 
grew too importunate. She felt 
deeply the lack of a miniature of 
Copton, framed in gold and _ set 
round with pearls, and hung by a 
blue ribbon about her neck. It 
was annoying to have the thoughts 
of New York—wonderings as to 
life there—intruding upon the senti- 
mental reveries, in which she faith- 
fully indulged. 

She was swinging in the hammock 
towards the middle of the afternoon, 
when Madame sent for her. Pene- 
lope’s start of confusion was remark- 
ably good, when one remembers it was 
her first effort in that line. “Discov- 
ered!” she cried, pressing a hand to 
her heart. 

Old Harriet, who had been Mad- 
ame’s woman since they were young 
together, scanned the girl’s face. 
“You're looking flushed, missy. 
What’ve you been eating wrong?” 

Penelope stared haughtily at the 
bent old creature. Should she confide 
in Harriet, who had alternately petted 
and scolded her, all her young life? 
But Harriet was Madame’s shadow. 
It was terribly sad to be without any 
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confidant. Ah, well, Wednesday would 
soon be here. 

Madame was in her own sitting- 
room, a handful of pretty samples in 
her lap. “Penelope,” she said, “‘sup- 
pose you look over these; you must 
have some new frocks at once.” 

Penelope dropped on a stool by 
Madame. “Oh, the beauties!” she 
cried, bending over the bits of deli- 
cate muslins and dainty organdies. 
“Gowns, Madame, for me?” 

Madame patted the curly head. 
“One needs more in these days, they 
tell me. We must keep up the name. 
You will not be the first Penelope 
Judson to summer at Newport, nor’ — 
Madame smiled—“the plainest either, 
though I do not quite approve of flat- 
tering young folks.” 

“Missy is the living image of you, 
Miss Penelope,” Harriet said. “And 
as fit to break as many hearts.” 

The girl looked from one to another 
with puzzled eyes. “Newport—I don’t 
understand.” 

“Your cousin Marian has written, 
inviting you to spend the summer with 
her,” Madame said. “I hope this lit- 
tle head will not be turned by the un- 
usual gaiety and dissipation. Marian 
will not make a very strict chaperon, 
I fear.” 

Penelope’s heart beat fast with joy 
and anticipation. For the moment she 
quite forgot Wednesday night. When, 
like a flash, the thought of it darted 
into her mind, she gave a shrug of dis- 
may. She couldn’t go now, with such 
a wonderland of promise opening be- 
fore her. She realized suddenly and 
decisively, that after all she wasn’t so 
fond of Mr. Copton. She would like 
to see others first. It was his over- 
whelming affection for her, he had 
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won her through her pity. Still if she 
disappointed him—men had _ been 
known to take their lives in such in- 
stances. 

Penelope gathered up the samples 
and escaped to her room. It was very 
provoking not to be able to give her 
full attention to them. Why hadn’t 
that tiresome man waited another day. 
She knit her pretty arched brows, try- 
ing to discover a way out of the diffi- 
culty. 

Presently she laughed softly. If 
only Aunt Pen would go in her place. 
Aunt Pen liked Mr. Copton and he 
liked her. She was only a tiny bit 
older than he was, just a year or so. 
It would be doubly dull for her aunt 
after she was gone. The note might 
have been meant for Aunt Pen. Per- 
haps it was, after all. 

The girl hurried to her aunt’s room. 
Miss Judson was lying down, a wist- 
ful look on her face. 

“Aunty Pen, here’s a note,—a boy 
brought it,” Penelope stammered. 

Miss Judson reached eagerly for it. 
As she read a flush stole over her face. 

“Any answer ?” Penelope asked anx- 
iously. Would the plan work? 

“No—that is—I will see. It’s only 
a business note from Mr. Copton,” 
Miss Judson said, folding the sheet of 
paper hastily. 

A little later, Penelope, watching 
from her window, saw Miss Judson 
stealing hurriedly down the garden 
walk to the side gate. “She’s going, 
I know she is,” the girl cried exult- 
antly. 

When Copton reached home that 
evening, from a long day’s sketching 
trip, he found two notes awaiting him. 
By a curious coincidence both Penel- 
opes had contented themselves with 
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the one word “Yes,” and their signa- 
ture. As they wrote much the same 
hand, Copton’s conclusion was not un- 
natural. “Poor little soul, she’s so in 
earnest, she’s written twice.” 

Sighing rather deeply for an ac- 
cepted lover, he went through to his 
sitting-room, 


ACT THIRD 


3y the window sat a middle-aged 
man, whose looks bespoke good nature 
and accommodating principles. 

Copton’s greeting was not over cor- 
dial. He began to realize that he was 
in the worst scrape of his life and 
wanted to be alone. 

“You sent such glowing accounts of 
the beauties of the place, both natural 
and human, that I thought I’d run 
down,” Harlin said apologetically. 
“Was here once myself on a similar 
errand. Lost my heart and filled my 
purse, at one and the same time.” 

Copton was racking his brain. Had 
he specially mentioned Penelope in 
those first enthusiastic notes? Despite 
the ten years difference in their ages, 
he and Harlin had been close chums, 
since the old days in Paris. He de- 
cided now that it is a bad thing to en- 
courage any fellow too much. 

“What’s wrong?” Harlin asked af- 
ter dinner that night. ‘“You’ve been 
brooding over something all the even- 
ing. f 

Copton lit a fresh cigar and refille 
his glass. He’d tell Harlin the whole 
confounded story. He was a cad, no 
doubt, but the nearer grew the next 
night the less inclined was he to meet 
its obligations. He wasn’t the fellow 
to make a young undeveloped girl like 
Penelope happy. He must have been 
temporarily insane when he wrote that 


idiotic note. He wasn’t a marrying 
man, he was too selfish. A fellow like 
Harlin, now, with about cash enough 
to keep the wolf from the door and the 
best heart going. Harlin’s virtues 
were in a swift ascendant, while Cop- 
ton’s own suffered in equal proportion. 
“Harlin,” he asked, “why haven’t you 
ever married?” 

Harlin laid his cigar down. He was 
a sentimental chap, in spite of years 
and girth. “Ah, mustn’t ask those 
sort of questions, Ned. Men can be 
faithful to first love.” 

Copton grinned unbelievingly. 

Harlin sighed ostentatiously. “What 
in the name of nature was the girl 
called—Katherine— Sally— Judson ?” 
he thought. 

“T’d like you to see my work,” Cop- 
ton said, paving the way for his con- 
fession. “Madame is much pleased, 
but Penelope would inspire any artist.” 

Harlin sprang up. “Penelope, that 
was it. Pretty Pen.” What a fooi 
he’d been over her. 

“T’ve lost my head over little Penel- 
ope, I’m in a deuced mess.” Copton 
went on to detail the box he was in. 

Harlin listened sympathetically. 
“Never went so far as to propose an 
elopement myself,” he remarked. 
“Wasn’t quite bold enough for that. 
Sometimes wish I had been more 
masterful. Guess the niece’s got more 
will than my Penelope had. I used to 
think Madame had missed her voca- 
tion—should have been a dictator- 
at-large. 

“Madame has not changed greatly,” 
Copton said. He leaned over. “See 
here, Harlin, I’d planned a jolly win- 
ter abroad with the boys. She’s a dear 
Penelope; money in her own right, 
when she comes of age. You'd be sure 
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to fall in love with her at first sight. 
Ten times more attractive than the 
aunt.” 

“Well?” Harlin asked in surprise, 
as Copton paused, out of breath. 

The latter gathered all his powers 
for the supreme effort. “Harlin, you 
go in my place.” 

The next night it stormed. At 
eight o'clock a cloaked and hooded fig- 
ure stole from the gallery entrance into 
the wet, dark garden. From a win- 
dow overhead a girl’s face leaned 
eagerly. ‘ Good-by, Aunty Pen, 
good luck,”’ the girl whispered. 

At the lower gate Miss Judson 
found the carriage waiting. By it 
stood a man in rain coat, a big hat 
pulled over his face, an umbrella held 
so as to still further shield him. He 
did not speak, but the pressure of his 
hand was sufficiently eloquent. 

Miss Judson sank back in a corner 
of the carriage trembling and almost 
ready to cry. A tempting vision of 
her warm bright room, where the 
wood fire was crackling merrily, and 
the reading lamp stood on the low- 
book-covered table, beside her accus- 
tomed chair, flashed before her. 

Her companion was feeling for her 
hand, under her wrappings. ‘What is 
the name of this road?” he asked. 
Miss Judson wondered at the unusual 
hoarseness of his voice. 

“Love Lane,” she answered, and 
laughed hysterically. 

The man started. It seemed hardly 
the voice of a young girl. His 
thoughts went back to that former visit 
to Judson. 

They rode in silence until the car- 
riage stopped. “He’s a new minister, 
he won't recognize me,” was all Miss 


Judson could think of, as her compan- 
ion helped her out before a low brown 
house. 

As they reached the porch the light 
from inside shone full on both their 
faces. 

Miss Judson started back. “Who 
are you?” 

Harlin hid his surprise more clever- 
ly. “You don’t remember me, Penel- 
ope?” How in the devil came the 
aunt here instead of the niece. “So 
you were going to make another man 
happy?” he said aloud in tones of gen- 
tle reproach. “Copton, in his joy, 
confided the whole story to me. I 
thought I had succeeded in forgetting. 
[ saw I was mistaken. I forced Cop- 
ton to let me come in his place. I may 
have used violence. I was desper- 
ate.” Harlin paused. “Brave old 
chap, you're doing finely. I didn’t 
know you had so much inventive 
genius in you,” he congratulated 
himself. 

Miss Penelope came a little nearer. 
Her eyes shone softly. “I thought 
you had forgotten long ago, Arthur.” 

Harlin felt a sharp twinge from a 
remote, and decidedly out of use, con- 
science. Something of that first warm- 
hearted love of his revived within him. 
Poor, timid, pretty little woman, and 
she would trust herself to him. Be- 
fore God she should never repent it, 
never learn the true facts of the case. 

“Penelope,” he said gently, “shall I 
take you back,—it is not too late,—or 
may I ring, and make you what I 
wanted to in the old days, my wife?” 

“Ring the bell,’’ she answered shy- 
ly. And Harlin was honestly glad as 
the sharp jingling noise sounded 
through the rain-swept night. 
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ROSS, FROM THE RIVER WYE 


A Good Citizen 


By Mary E. Mitchell 


(a3 TT e 
OSSE, a market and a free- 


borough town, so made by 

King Henry, is built in the 

form of a cross, and is sit- 
uated on the declivity of a hill, at 
whose feet the River Wye flows in a 
most beautiful and meandering man- 
ner.” 

It is a fair spot, this borderland of 
Wales. 
is reluctant to leave it for the broad 
waters of the stream 
turns back and doubles upon its own 


The river itself loves it and 
Severn; the 
course; it winds and loops for miles 


out of its way, as if for an excuse to 
linger in the charmed region. There 


is no monotony in its route; it saun- 
ters placidly in the midst of broad, 
smiling meadows, or runs black and 
still at the foot of steep precipices and 
between the walls of miniature cafions. 
Its banks are rich with lush grass; the 
skies above it are soft blue, ready, 
always, to melt into softer gray and 
to send down the frequent baptism 
which blesses the country into its lux- 
uriance of verdure. 

The sinuous stream, which for so 
many ages has slipped along the green 
fields and worn its deep way through 
the rocks, was known and beloved by 
the ancients, who gave it the Welsh 
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MONMOUTH BRIDGE, OVER THE WYE 


name of “Gwy,” which signifies “the 
River.” 

Born in the freedom of the wild 
Welsh mountains, it makes its journey 
to the Severn in happy unconcern of 
all commercial interests. Its right of 
way is undisputed, for the Wye, nar- 
row and accommodating as it appears, 
is capable of mighty rages, and shows 
its independence, not only in its vaga- 
ries of direction, but by its occasional, 
sudden increase of volume and sweep- 
ing scorn of obstruction. It runs 
through a region of legendary charm 
and historic interest,—the land of the 
Fair Rosamond, and the traditions 
connected with her name are by no 
means the oldest which cluster about 
the lovely valley. The stories of the 
Druids lend their mystic attraction, 
while stately castles and crumbling 
abbeys add picturesqueness to the 
natural beauty. In the olden time the 
Wye was styled “Vaga,” and now the 
ruins of camps and the remains of hill 
fortifications testify to the Roman oc- 
cupation. 

The geologist finds interest in the 
banks of the Wye, from the red rock 
of Ross, to the limestone gorges of 
Symond’s Yat or “Gate.” It was in 
this country that Sir Roderick Mur- 


CITIZEN 


chison studied out his theory of the 
Silurian system. 

From the rise of the Wye, on the 
top of the grim Plinlimmon, down 
through its whole dallying, careless 
way, until it mingles its reluctant 
waters with those of the business-like 
Severn, the first intention of the river 
is never utilitarian. Beauty is its suf- 
ficient excuse for being, and the at- 
mosphere of its enchanted valley is 
ever one of repose and contemplation. 
It is a land to loiter in, as does the 
river, to dream in, content with the 
fair prospect of the present, as well as 
with the associations of the past. 

The little town of Ross, stretching 
from the river up the sandstone hill, 
over the crest and down again to the 
plain, partakes of the character of the 
region in its air of quiet indifference 
to the ways of the foolish, bustling 
world. It is called the “Gate of the 
Wye,” not because of its point of van- 
tage in relation to traffic, but because 
it is the starting point of the pleasure 
excursions on their boating trips down 
the river. Its inhabitants apparently 
forget that death is an expected part 
of life’s program, and go on adding 
year after year to their rightful allot- 
ment. An aged resident, in grateful 
acknowledgment of the healthful con- 
ditions which had prolonged his time 
far beyond the three score and ten, in- 
scribed in large letters upon the walls 
of a prominent town building, “Ici on 
Rajeunit.” This assertion, however, 
does not fitly describe the effect of a 
sojourn on the banks of the Wye. It 
is not the effervescence of youth which 
is renewed, in this lovely, lazy land, 
but rather the calm of middle age, con- 
tent with the placid enjoyments of 
scenery and association. 


























TOWN HALL, Ross 


If the gentle reader could be carried 
ht, summer morning in 
the latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury and allowed to wander through 
the crooked streets of little Ross, his 
attention would probably be attracted 
by the figure of a tall, elderly gentle- 
man, dressed in a neat, but well-worn 


back to a brig 


suit of brown and a King William 
wig. If his interest should lead him 
to follow the movements of this quaint 
and cheerful person, he would have a 
busy day, hurrying hither and thither 
in his attempt to keep pace with the 
well-shaped legs in their long, active 
stride, for this hale old man, with his 
calm, benevolent countenance, has 
manifold errands on hand. In the 
early morning, before life is fairly 
astir,—the sun gets up at its leisure in 
sensible old England, and the business 
world follows its example,—our friend 
is on his way to the market-place, fol- 
lowed by his yawning servant, haif 
awake, with a barrow of bread, crisp 


and brown from the oven. These 
sweet-smelling loaves are for the poor, 
and the old gentleman distributes them 
himself, standing on the steps of the 
picturesque town market. When he 
has disposed of the last loaf, off he 
goes to the Wye to superintend the 
laying out of a walk along the river 
bank, and he does not hesitate to seize 
a spade from an obtuse workman and 
illustrate the point with his own hand. 
He cannot linger long here, however ; 
the Town Council are waiting for him, 
and he hurries to the meeting to argue 
for some local improvements. Next 
he spends an hour or so listening to 
complaints, settling disputes and dis- 
tributing alms. This over, the old 
man’s smile becomes broad and con- 
tent, for the next thing on the list of 
duties is gardening, and horticulture 
is his delight and one dissipation. 
Thus the long, golden hours go on, 
until at the chiming of the evening 
bells, the good gentleman washes his 
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JOHN KYRLE’S CHAIR 

hands and the business of the day is 
over. Every moment of the day has 
been filled with useful activity, for 
John Kyrle is an energetic man and 
makes it his affair to be a helpful citi- 
zen. 

Instead of being taken back two 
hundred years, if this same gentle 
reader visits the little town on the 
Wye, one of the first names to fail 
upon his ear will be that of John 
Kyrle, and on every hand he will see 
reminders of the good man of Ross. 
He may walk along shaded paths and 
look up to the lofty tops of the great 
trees ; he may sit in pleasant parks and 
listen to the church bell, sweet on the 
quiet air ; he will be told that the paths, 
the trees, the parks and the bell are all 
there because of this busy old man of 
so many years ago, and he may, per- 
haps, say to himself: 
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“Truly, the desire for riches is based 


upon sound, ethical and 


nothing so carries one’s name to fu- 


principle, 


Had I a fortune | 
would be a philanthropist. 


ture generations. 
However, 
as Browning says, ‘Tis not what a 
man does, but what he would do.’ So 
the world must take the will for the 
deed !” 

Ah, gentle reader, you are not as 
wise as old John Kyrle, and you have 
not come down to the bottom truths! 
The good a man would do is made 
naught if he stops short of what he 
can do. The Man of Ross knew this, 
though he rendered his understanding 
As 
the world rates, he was a poor man, 
but he used the little he had to the best 
advantage, giving not only his purse, 
but his time, his judgment, his in- 
fluence, and to-day he is lovingly and 
gratefully remembered. Pope sings 
enthusiastically of the Man of Ross, 
but his fellow-citizens gave him that 
title out of their practical appreciation 
long before the poet put it forth in 
laudatory measures. 

The family name of Crul, Cryll, 
Curl, Kirle, seems to have run through 
a variety of spellings before it took its 
final form. John Kyrle was born in 
Gloucestershire in 1637. He had a 
good education and entered Balliol as 
a gentleman commoner; he studied 


of it into deeds instead of words. 


law, but for some reason gave up its 
practice. Ross, with its broad views 
and fertile gardens, was the very place 
to attract his beauty-loving eyes, and 
to the market town he came, settling 
down in a small dwelling which he 
bought and in which he lived his long, 
useful bachelor life. 

Kyrle was a social soul, not caring 
for formal company, but heartily en- 
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THE WYE, FROM 


joying a “long evening and a merry 
tale” with a few congenial friends. 
Every week he gave a dinner party to 
his relatives, furnishing them with a 
“goood seasonable meal and a cheerful 
welcome.” Perhaps he was a bit can- 
ny in this hospitality, discharging his 
family duties at one weekly stroke. 
The habits of the good man were fru- 
gal; he never took liquor in any form, 
beet 
H's 


tastes were simple; he despised dis- 


save malt and cider, and roast 
was only a Christmas indulgence. 


play or luxury, and found his pleasure 
in doing some good which would be of 
present or future use. 

The Man of Ross believed that the 
best way to benefit his town was to 
make it beautiful in a manner which 
would increase with coming years. 
He bought some lands, leased others, 
and to 
contribute laid out 
in public parks and walks, which he 
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persuaded wealthy citizens 


more; these he 


THE PROSPECT 

Every 
day was an Arbor Day to John Kyrle, 
and his town has reaped the benefits. 


planted with shrubs and trees. 


He had the true passion for horticul- 
ture, but he rode his innocent hobby for 
others’ good no less than for his own. 
Not 


possessions beautiful, he begged his 


satisfied with making his own 
neighbors to let him work in their gar- 
dens. He planned and carried out a 
series of walks along the Wye, and 
with his own hands built seats for the 
weary pedestrian. He obtained a long 
lease of ground on the crest of the 
lofty hill overlooking the river, and 
turned it into a public park called the 
The 


erected in the centre of the park is 


Prospect.” stone fountain he 
gone now, but the Prospect remains, 
commanding the horseshoe curve of 


the Wye. 


meadows, 


From its heights, across the 


green are seen the ivy- 


covered walls of Wilton Castle. A 
path, leading along the rocky emi- 
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A GOOD 


nence, through a plantation of forest 
trees, is still known as the “Man of 
Ross’s Walk.” The long lease of the 
Prospect stipulates that the “Inhabi- 
tants of Ross and all other persons 
whatsoever, shall have the right to use 
it for their walking and diversion for 
five hundred years.” 

Mr. Kyrle’s finances did not admit 
the carrying out of great schemes, but 
he had a persuasive way of interesting 
others in his plans. With the help of 
such donations he caused the toppling 
spire of the church to be straightened. 
The big bell which hangs in the tower 
was his own individual gift, and is 
marked with his name. “John Kyrle 
of Ross, Esq., gave this bell, A. D. 
1695.” Kyrle was present at the cast- 
ing of the bell, and threw in his old 
silver tankard, from which he had 
taken many a refreshing draught. He 
also planted the trees which encircle 
and shade the church close. 

The countrymen who brought their 
produce to Ross found frequent hin- 
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drance in the flooding of a piece of 
road just outside of the town. With 
true conservative spirit, not unknown 
outside of England, the evil was borne 
without thought of remedy, until John 
Kyrle bestirred himself, gathered con- 
tributions and had a fine stone cause- 
way built, over which the country 
wagons could pass even in times of 
deepest flood. 

The good deeds of the Man of Ross 
did not stop with the adornment of 
his town ; they extended to the individ- 
ual. His bounty to the poor was con- 
stant; every day the spare food from 
his table was sent to the almshouse, 
and no one was ever turned away hun- 
gry from his door. In front of his 
kitchen fireplace stood a huge block of 
wood, on which the poor were wel- 
come to sit and enjoy the cheerful 
blaze. On Sundays a piece of boiled 
beef and three pecks of flour made into 
bread were given to those in want. 

Although Kyrle was a bachelor, it 
does not appear he was averse to mar- 





“THE IVY-COVERED WALLS OF WILTON CASTLE” 
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TREES GROWING IN ROSS CHURCH 


riage for others, for he had a financial 
hand in smoothing the way of many 
an honest lover. He was particularly 
kind to the industrious poor who were 
past their season of labor, and in his 
will he made numerous provisions for 
aged workmen. He and his old 
housekeeper, Mrs. Judith Bubb, pre- 
pared medicines and gave them out to 
the needy sick, running a sort of pri- 
vate dispensary, which, let us hope for 
the sake of the patients, was managed 
with as much discretion as good will. 

The old man had a gift for settling 

disputes, saving many a lawsuit by 

his skilful arbitration. 

“Is any sick? The Man of Ross relieves; 
Is there a variance? Enter but his door, 
Balked are the courts and contests are 

no more.” 
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And what was the wealth of this 
man who did so much? Read what 
Pope says : 

“Thrice happy man, enabled to pursue 

What all so wish but lack the power to do! 

Say, oh what sums that generous hand 


supply? 

What mines to swell the boundless 
charity? 

Of debt and taxes, wife and children 
clear— 


This man possessed—five hundred pounds 
a year!” 

While the Man of Ross was always 
open-handed, he was not without his 
streaks of whimsical economy. He 
went to a travelling show once, dressed 
in his usual garb of a gentleman, but 
he turned away at the door, saying a 
half a crown was too much to pay to 
A little later he came back, 
disguised as a workman, and was ad- 


enter. 


mitted on the payment of a sixpence. 
When he was inside his friends recog- 
nized him and urged him to take the 
best seat in the house, but he refused 
and sat back with the common folk, 
heartily enjoying the performance, and 
saying he never made two shillings so 
easily in his life. 

It is a pleasant picture the old man 
calls up to our eye: well formed, with 
remarkable health, neat in apparel, 
cheerful, ready with a friendly joke or 
kindly deed. He died at the good old 
age of eighty-seven, mourned by his 
townspeople, and was borne to his 
grave by workmen, amidst the whole 
population of Ross. 

“We shall never see so good a man 
again!” they said, and they likened 
their friend to “Him who went about 
doing good.” 

A day or two after his death the big 
church bell which he had given and 
which bore his name, fell with a crash 
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from its wheel, an event which was 
looked upon as more than a coinci- 
dence by the superstitious folk. 

It is said that when the Man of Ross 
died he owed no man a penny and left 
no money in the house. His will re- 
quested that, in default of male heirs, 
the husbands of his female relatives 
should take the surname of Kyrle. In 
the parish register stands the record 
of the death, in handwriting double the 
size of any other entry, as if such a 
calamity must be writ large in token 
of due respect. 


“1724 John Kyrle Esq.” 


For a long time there was nothing 
to mark his burial-place. In 1776 
Lady Betty Dupplin, a distant kins- 
woman, left a sum of money for the 
purpose of erecting a monument to the 
Man of Ross, and a tablet was put up 
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in the church to which he had daily 
and piously gone. Later, in the same 
church, rose a curious memorial, which 
for some time literally kept the good 
man’s memory green. In the very 
pew in which John Kyrle used to sit, 
two slender elm trees forced them- 
selves between the stones of the 
church floor, pushing the pavements 
aside with their strong, young trunks, 
until they reached the dignified height 
of twenty feet, and sent out their fresh 
leaves under the vaulted roof. The 
trees are dead now, killed not by the 
hard stones of the floor, nor by the 
confined air of the church, but by the 
destructive hands of tourists in their 
ruthless search for The 
two dead trunks remain, as if in mute 
testimony of an effort on the part of 
nature to honor the memory of one 
who was her friend and lover. 


souvenirs. 
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Seven years after Kyrle died, Alex- 
ander Pope wrote to old Jacob Ton- 
son, a West Country bookseller, the 
following letter : 

“Nov. 14, 1731. 

“Dear Sir:—You live not far from Ross. 
I desire you to get exact information of 
the ‘Man of Ross’; what was his Xtian 
name and surname? What year he dy’d, 
at w’t age? and to transcribe his epitaph, 
if he has one, and any particulars you 
can procure about him. I intend to make 
him an example in a poem of mine.” 


Others beside Pope thought old 
John Kyrle’s name worthy of a place 
in prose and poetry. Dr. Johnson 
wrote of him and Coleridge inscribed 
a poem to his merits : 


“Richer than miser o’er his countless 


hoards, 
Nobler than Kings, or King-polluted 


Lords, 
Here dwelt the Man of Ross!” 


There are a few personal relics of 
John Kyrle; a curious ruby ring, an 


FLAGS 


old arm-chair, a pocket-book, a por- 
trait; but the true memorials of the 
Man of Ross are found in the very 
town itself. He was a man poor in 
worldly goods, rich in charity and wis- 
dom, interested in the things about 
him, making use of the things at hand ; 
a man upright, honest, helpful,—a 
good citizen. 

Such a life has no need of memoria! 
stone or statue. The Man of Ross has 
a monument in every one of his visible 
deeds ; he has an inscription written on 
the heart of each fellow-man who has 
been benefited by his life of practical 
and unselfish activity. 

Philanthropy assumes different 
forms, as the times demand. The 
working of a neighbor’s garden may 
not be a mission of to-day, but each 
age has its own opportunity. It would 
be a more comfortable and a more 
beautiful world to live in if each did 
simply what he could, as old John 
Kyrle did, so many years ago. 





Historic Flags 


By Randolph I. Geare 


HE first legally established 
United States flag was 
adopted by Congress on 
June 14, 1777. It con 
sisted of thirteen stripes, alternately 
red and white, the Union being repre 
sented by thirteen stars, white in a blue 
field. Previous to this date a Union 
flag of thirteen stripes, white and red, 
with the crosses of St. George and St. 
Andrew combined in a blue field, had 


been displayed on the Royal Savage; 
Arnold's flagship, in the battle of 
Champlain, October, 1776. It was un- 
furled at Boston on January 1 of that 
year over General Washington’s camp, 
on the day the Continental Army was 
organized. 

The Act of January 13, 1794, pro- 
vided that after May 1, 1795, the flag 
should consist of fifteen stripes and 
fifteen stars. In 1818 the Act of April 
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4 reéstablished the flag of thirteen 
horizontal stripes, alternately red and 
white, the Union being represented by 
twenty stars, white in a blue field, with 
the provision that one star should be 
added on the fourth day of the July 
succeeding, to signify the admission of 
This 
form of the flag was first used on July 
4, 1818, and is. still the recognized 
official emblem of the United States 
of North America. 


each new state into the Union. 


With a view to increasing the popu- 
lar respect for the national emblem, 
the Society of the Sons of the Ameri- 
can Revolution and other patriotic so- 
cieties several years ago conceived the 
plan of dedicating a special day in its 
honor, and this action resulted in the 
establishment of Flag Day (June 
14). 

The increase of respect paid to our 
flag at home and abroad of late years 
has been marked. Not long ago it 
was abused in various ways for adver- 
tising purposes, and for several 
months before presidential elections 
the sight of the national emblem bear- 
ing political mottoes or portraits of 
the candidates, has in past years been 
a common one. The last presidential 
campaign was happily a notable excep- 
tion. The states have now taken the 
matter up, and several of them have 
passed laws prohibiting this and other 
A similar 
movement is being agitated before the 
National Congress through the ener- 


unseemly uses of the flag. 


gies of the American Flag Associa- 
tion. The saluting of the flag is now 
the rule in the Army and Navy, and 


everywhere people are learning to re- 


gard the standard as an object of rev- 
erence. 
It is not alone through the inspir- 
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FLAG OF THE 


“BONHOMME RICHARD” 


ing effect of our own flag, however, 
that national patriotism is aroused. 
In almost equal degree does the na- 
tion’s lustre shine through its posses- 
sion of flags won in many a bloody 
conflict. At Annapolis there are 
scores of flags won by intrepid sailors, 
and several of the states have pre- 
served the battle-scarred flags wrested 
by their soldiers from a common ene- 
my. In the National Museum there 
are many similar trophies of victories 
by sea and by land, bringing vividly to 
mind the gallant struggles in which 
our Army and Navy have participated, 
from the war of the Revolution down 
to the recent conflict with Spain. 

Abroad, our flag has been accorded 
recognition since June, 1778, when the 
flag on the /ndependence received a 
salute of nine guns from the French 
fleet under Admiral La Motte Piquet. 
The brave John Paul Jones, writing to 
the Marine Committee of Congress 
that year said: 

“T am happy to have it in my power to 
congratulate you on my having seen the 
American flag recognized in the fullest 
extent and completest manner by the flag 
of France.” 
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It was the same flag that waved 
from the peak of the Bonhomme Rich- 
ard, and which, when the vessel was 


sinking, was seized by a 
sailor and transferred to the 
Serapis (the British vessel 
with which the Bonhomme 
Richard was engaged), and 
later it accompanied Com- 
modore Jones to the Alli- 
ance. It was the first Amer- 
ican flag bearing the stripes 
and stars ever raised on an 
American man-of-war and 
the first to be saluted by a 
foreign naval power. This 
historical flag was presented 
in December, 1784, to Lieut. 
James Bayard Stafford by 
the Marine Committee 
through James Meyler, Sec- 
retary pro tem., as shown in 
the following letter: 
“PHILADELPHIA, 

“Monday—December 13, 1784. 
“JAMES BAYARD STAFFORD: 

“Sir:—I am directed by the 
Marine Committee to inform 
you that on last Thursday, the 
oth, they decided to bestow 
upon you, for your meritorious 
service thro’ the late war, Paul 
Jones’ starry flag of the Bon- 
homme  Richard—which was 
transferred to the Alliance, a 
boarding sword of said ship and 
a musquet captured from the 
Serapis. 

“If you write to Captain 
John Brown, at the Navy Yard, 
what ship you wish them sent 
by to New York, they will be 
forwarded to you. 

“Your humble servant, 
“James MEYLER, 
“Secretary pro tem.” 

Later, this flag was do- 
nated to the Smithsonian 
Institution by Lieutenant 
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MUSKET AND SWORD 
OF THE “SERAPIS,” 
NATIONAL MUSEUM 


Stafford’s 
Smith Stafford, and is now on ex- 
hibition in the National Museum. {[t 


daughter, Miss Sarai 


is made of English bunting 
and was originally about 
two and a half yards long 
and two yards wide. Along- 
side of it is shown a piece 
of the flag of the Serapis. 
There are also fragments of 
flags of the French frigate 
L’Insurgent, captured = in 
1797 off Nevis, in the West 
Indies, by the Constellation, 
under Commodore Truxton, 
and of the French corvettes 
Le Berceau and L’Endraille, 
captured the following year 
by the Boston, under Cap- 
tain Little. 

Another series of flags in 
the Museum collection is as- 
sociated with the war of 
1812. It includes a piece 07 
the flag of the British ship 
Guerriére, which was de- 
feated by the Constitution, 
under the command of Com- 
modore Isaac Hull, August 
20, 1812; the flags of the 
Java, captured by Capt. Wil- 
liam Bainbridge, December 
29, 1812; of the Cyane 
and the Levant, captured by 
Stewart of the 
February 15, 


Charles 
Constitution, 
1815. This was her last vic- 
tory, and now, under the 
familiar name of “Old Iro:1- 
sides,” the gallant old vessel 
is finishing her career as a 
training ship. 

The prowess of Stephen 
Decatur is represented by 
pieces of flags of three 
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Obverse- 

FLAG OF 28TH ALABAMA, C. S. 
Algerian pirate vessels, which he 
captured in the of 
June 28, 1815, while commanding 
the frigate United States. 
ments of several other flags wrested 
from British are in this 


series, commemorating engagements 


Bay Algiers, 


Frag- 
ships 


with the Frolic, captured by the sloop 
Wasp, under Capt. Jacob Jones, No- 
vember 18, 1812; the Alert, captured 
by the Essex, under Capt. David Por- 
18, 1813; the Peacock, 
which yielded to Captain Lawrence of 


ter, August 


the sloop Harriet, February 24, 1813; 
the Boxer, captured by the Enterprise, 





HEADQUARTERS FLAG, GEN. W. J. HARDEE, 


C. S. A. 


Reverse 


A., CAPTURED AT ORCHARD KNOB 


under command of Captain Burrows, 
September 4, 1813; the High Flyer, 
captured by the Providence, under 
Capt. John Rogers, September 23, 
1813; the Epervier, captured by the 
sloop Peacock, under Captain War- 
ington, April 29, 1814; the Reindeer 
and the Avon, captured by the Wasp, 
under Captain Blakely, July 28 and 
1814; the 
Berresford, Chub and Linnet, all of 
which were captured on Lake Cham- 
plain by the squadron under command 


September 1, Confiance, 





CONFEDERATE FLAG CAPTURED BY 
GEN. HAZEN’S COMMAND 








FORT MOULTRIE FLAG 


(Also, Sword of Gen. Abner Doubleday, and examples of the “Colt Revolving Gun” used in the first part 
of the Civil War.) 


of Commodore Thomas Macdonough, 
September 11, 1814, on which occasion 
the whole British fleet was taken ex- 
cepting five or six galleys. 

The battle of Lake Erie, September 
10, 1813, is represented in this col- 
On that memorable occasion 
the United States squadron, under the 


lection. 


youthful Commodore Oliver Hazard 
Perry, was engaged with a British 
squadron, under Commodore Heriot 
3arclay, an officer of experience, who 
had fought under Nelson at Trafal- 
gar. Perry opened the fight from the 
Lawrence, at whose peak waved a 
blue flag inscribed with the dying 
words of Commodore James Law- 
“Don’t up the ship.” 
Perry’s terse report on the result, 
“We have met the enemy and they are 


rence, give 
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ours,” is familiar to every one. Parts 
of the flag of the Queen Charlotte, 
Lady Prevost, Hunter, Chippewa, Lit- 
tle Belt, the Duke of Gloucester and 
the flagship Detroit attest the brilliant 
achievements of this famous hero. 
There is also a piece of a royal British 
standard captured on April 27, 1813, 
at York (now Toronto), the capital of 
Upper Canada, by Gen. Zebulon M. 
Pike and Commodore Chauncey. It 
was here that General Pike met his 
death, crushed between two stones, as 
the result of the explosion of a powder 
magazine. When board 
the Pert, Chauncey’s flagship, he faint- 
ly heard the shout of victory as the 


British ensign was hauled down, and 


carried on 


just before expiring, this flag was 
brought to him, and at his wish was 
placed beneath his head. 

The relics of the Civil War in the 
National Museum contain a number 
of flags of both armies,—the Confed- 
erate flag which cost Col. E. E. Ells- 
worth his life as he hauled it down 
from the historic Marshall House in 
Alexandria, Virginia; the flag raised 
by General Butler over Fortress Mon- 
roe, and lowered by order of Gen. E. 
O. C. Ord; the flag raised by the Citi- 
zens’ Committee of New Orleans— 
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which was the first national emblem 
raised in any of the seceding states; 
the first flag raised in Richmond after 
the surrender on April 3, 1865; a 
Confederate flag inscribed “Drains- 
ville,’ which was found in the capitol 
at Richmond after the surrender; a 
silk and fringed flag of the Pennsyl- 
vania Rifles; two Confederate flags 
taken by General Hazen’s Command, 
viz., one of the Twenty-eighth Regi- 
ment, Alabama, captured at Orchard 
Knob; the other, General Hardee's 
headquarters flag of the Third Army 
Corps; a Confederate flag made of 
pieces of silk dresses by the ladies 
of Brownsville, which was captured at 
the battle of Newbern, North Carolina, 
by Colonel Hendrickson, the first 
time it was carried into battle; 
the flag of the U. S. S. Kearsarge, 
in use during the battle with 
the Confederate cruiser Alabama, 
off Cherbourg, France, on June 19, 
1864; the garrison flag of Fort Moul- 
trie, which was lowered on December 
26, 1860, when Major Robert An- 
derson evacuated that fort to occupy 
Fort Sumter ; the garrison flag of Fort 
MacAllister, used as headquarters flag 
by General Hazen in 1864. 


Another interesting series of flags 





FIRST FLAG RAISED IN THE SOUTH AFTER HOs- 
TILITIES BEGAN 





SALEM HEIGHTS FLAG (May 3-4, 1863) 


consists of those captured in the war 
with Spain, among which is a small 
guidon bearing the arms of Spain, 
captured at the storming of San Juan 
Hill on July 1, 1898. There is also 
the signal flag of the U. S. S. Glouces- 
ter, and the flag of truce which was 
run up on the U. S. S. Uncas by Lieut. 
F. R. Brainard’s order when negotiat- 
ing the release of Jones and Thrall, 
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SPANISH FLAG, TWICE CAPTURED 


two newspaper correspondents impris- 
oned at Havana. It was afterwards 
used for a similar purpose at Santiago, 
when the release of Hobson and his 


This 


flag was made from a sheet torn off 


brave men was being effected. 


Lieutenant Brainard’s bunk, for it is a 
significant fact that the Navy Depart- 
ment did not provide any of the ships 
with flags of truce. 

The Porto Rican campaign is repre- 
sented by the garrison standard from 
the castle of San Cristobal, which 
waved throughout the bombardment 
1898; a 
small flag (“‘Panielo nacional”) of the 


of San Juan on May 12, 


kind which was used by the Spanish 
volunteers in place of a knapsack; a 
flag of the Service at 
Ponce; the custom-house flag from 


Revenue 


the same place, with the yellow 
stripe repainted red to avoid cap- 


ture; the last headquarters Spanish 
flag that waved over the city of 
Aricibo; a regimental flag captured 
at Coamo, and another found in the 
knapsack of a dead Spaniard at Las 
Marias. 

The battle of Manila Bay is repre- 
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sented by the night signal flag from 
the Olympia, which, in the excitement 
of the hour, had been permitted, unob- 
served, to wave aloft throughout the 
great battle which dethroned the soy- 
ereignty of Spain in her Eastern 
possessions. 

At the storming of Cagayan, Island 
of Mindanao, the Forty-seventh U. S. 
Volunteers secured from the Filipino 
insurgents a Spanish standard which 
the latter had captured from their old- 
time enemies at the same place, and 
had afterwards served as a 
battle flag. 

Other flags in this collection serve 


which 


as reminders of eventful incidents, 


such as the flag of the U. S. S. Huron, 
which was wrecked off Naggs Harbor, 
North 
1877; a Chinese flag used by the first 
United States Commission to China ; 
the flag carried by the representatives 
of the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany in Alaska in 1867, while survey- 


Carolina, on November 27, 


ing for a line to Europe; the flag which 
covered the pall at the obsequies of 
President Garfield; a 
some fifty feet long and twenty-two 
feet wide, made out of the first silk 
raised and manufactured in the United 


colossal flag, 


States; a piece of a flag captured dur- 
ing the Mexican campaign ; and a Red 
Cross flag carried by the American 
Red Cross ambulance at 
1871, during the 
war. 

Another interesting flag preserved 
by the Government is the large 
United States flag used by the 
marines during the siege of the lega- 
tions in Pekin last year. This is now 
in the possession of the Marine Corps. 
It may be remembered that the guard 
of the Oregon served in Pekin during 


Paris in 
Franco-Prussian 
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the siege. This was their post flag 
and it was planted on the Tartar city 
wall. Later it was hoisted on the ruins 
of the imperial Chien Men as a signal 
to the allied forces, and it has the 
honor of being the first signal that told 
them the glad tidings that their friends 
were still living. The flag shows its 
hard usage at the hands of its enemies, 
being torn in several places by the vol- 
leys of shot and shell that assailed it. 

Another Chinese memento  pos- 
sessed by the Marine Corps is the large 
imperial flag captured on the walls of 
Tientsin by the marines under Col. 
Robert L. Meade. This was a huge 
pennant-shaped flag of turkey red, 
decorated with Chinese characters. 
The Marine Corps has also the first 
American flag under fire in Cuba. 
This flag was raised by the marine 
battalion at Guantanamo on the tenth 
of June, 1898, and remained in its po- 
sition during the hundred hours of 
continuous fighting by the marines 
at that point. After its use in this 
engagement it was hauled down and 
sent to Washington. 

A flag of peculiar interest to the 
Marine Corps is the signal flag used 
by Sergeant Quick at the battle of 
Cuzco. During this engagement the 
fleet stationed in the bay, while firing 
upon the enemy, was seriously endan- 
_ gering the unseen marines on land, 
who already had the Spaniards sur- 
rounded. A volunteer was requested 
to go out and signal to the fleet to stop 
firing. Sergeant Quick immediately 
responded, and in full view of the 
enemy stood and wig-wagged the Dol- 
phin to stop firing. His signal flag 
was rent in several places, but he es- 
caped injury. For this act he received 
a medal and honorable mention. In 


this array of flags there is also a Span- 
ish flag, a small camp color, captured 
in the engagement at Cuzco. 

The only flag of historic interest 
now displayed in the War Department 
is that which covered the casket of 
President Lincoln when his body was 
conveyed from Washington to Spring- 
field, Illinois. Gracefully draped in a 
glass case, it now hangs above the 
mantelpiece in the reception room of 
the Secretary. 

The Treasury Department possesses 
no flags of especial interest at the 
present time, although until within a 
few years ago it was the custodian of 
the large United States flag which 
draped the theatre box occupied by 
President Lincoln on the night of his 
assassination, and still shows the rent 
made by Booth’s heel as he leaped 
from the box to the stage. Resur- 
rected from seclusion in an out of the 
way corner of the Treasury Depart- 
ment by the captain of the watch, and 
by his influence encased in glass, it 
hung in his room for a time and later 
in a corridor of the Department. It 
now forms a part of the Lincoln col- 
lection of relics on exhibition in the 
house on Tenth Street in Washing- 
ton, where the President died. 

Of historic flags in the possession of 
private individuals, mention may be 
made of a few of the most interesting 
ones. Mrs. John A. Logan has in her 
beautiful home on Columbia Heights, 
Washington, some flags that have seen 
memorable action. One of these is 
the large blue silk flag of the Army of 
the Tennessee, which was commanded 
by her husband. It contains the 
badges of the Fifteenth and Seven- 
teenth Army Corps, of which the 
Army of the Tennessee was composed. 
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The Fifteenth is represented in the 
centre of the flag by the shield-shaped 
cartridge box, and the Seventeenth by 
an arrow. Mrs. Logan has, too, a 
large silk artillery flag which went 
through the Civil War with the Army 
of the Tennessee. 

Mrs. Sherman, widow of General 
Sherman, whose home is also in Wash- 
ington, possesses her husband’s battle 
flag, the famous Five Forks banner. 
The present United States cavalry 
guidon was designed after this flag. 

Another historic flag in Washington 
is owned by Mrs. Rosa Wright Smith, 
daughter of the late Gen. Horatio G. 
Wright, major-general commanding 
the Sixth Army Corps. General 
Wright succeeded Gen. John G. Sedg- 
wick as commander of the Sixth Corps 
when the latter was killed at Spotts- 
sylvania, and continued in command 
until the close of the war. The tat- 
tered flag still cherished by Mrs. Smith 
is the familiar headquarters ban- 
ner of the Sixth Army Corps of 
the Army of the Potomac. It is a 


large fish-tailed blue flag, bear- 
ing the figure “6” in red in the 
centre of a white Greek cross. 
Mrs. Smith is herself a “daughter” of 
the Sixth Army Corps, having been 
elected to that honorable position by 
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the survivors of the corps at their re- 
union in Washington several years 
ago. 
A large United States flag bearing 
thirty-five stars belongs to H. A. Wil- 
lard, the landlord of the old Willard 
Hotel of Washington. In 1861, 
this flag was blown from Willard’s 
Hotel during the three anxious 
days when the city of Washing- 
ton was practically cut off from the 
North, and was to all intents and pur- 
poses in the hands of the Southern 
sympathizers. Citizens had generally 
taken in their Union flags, and there 
were none to be seen flying during 
those three days with the exception of 
the flags on the government buildings 
and this historic emblem of Old Glory. 

As one reads of these glorious 
trophies, a feeling of admiration for 
the men who have so zealously 
guarded the Nation’s honor by sea 
and by land fills the heart; but the 
sense of pride, alas, in turn gives 
way to sadness, in that these 
treasured relics are silent but pew- 
erful witnesses of the destruction 
of thousands upon thousands oé our 
valiant countrymen, to whom death 
was a thing to be scoffed at, if only 
it might add fresh glory to our ever 
illustrious arms. 




















Turnpike Roads of Middlesex 
County 


By Francis H. Kendall 


chusetts turnpike corporation was 

chartered by an act of the Legis- 

lature, giving the company au- 
thority to construct a road in Worces- 
ter and Hampshire counties. 

The act sets forth that no good 
highway existed in the locality and 
that the towns could not afford to 
build a proper road. This company 
was, therefore, given authority to per- 
form, at its own risk, a work which 
was apparently regarded as a public 
necessity. As compensation for the 
efforts and expenditure put forth, the 
corporation could charge travellers for 
using the road. Gates erected at suit- 
able points for stopping passers, 
served to aid in the collection of such 
tolls. The name turnpike originally 
meant gate, although it has gradually 
taken on the meaning of road, where- 
as it should, if the original meaning be 
adhered to, be used as an adjective 
descriptive of the kind of road on 
which tolls can be collected. 

‘It is to be noted that although the 
road was regarded as a public necessi- 
ty by the terms of the act, the Com- 
monwealth, as represented by the 
Great and General Court, did not con- 
sider it wise to commit the state, or its 
counties or towns, to the performance 
of the work, and empowered individ- 
uals to do what was really a proper 
thing for the people at large, or the 


|: the year 1796 the first Massa- 


people in the particular locality bene- 
fited, to do, and be taxed for. So far 
as is known the turnpikes were not 
particularly remunerative to the stock- 
holders, and we must give the pro- 
moters and the people who contributed 
funds and labor either credit for a 
great deal of courage, a large degree 
of public spirit, or a misplaced confi- 
dence in the soundness of their in- 
vestment. Of course railroads were 
not even thought of at the time, and 
the canal was an idea just beginning 
to take shape. As soon as railroads 
began to show their power as trans- 
portation agents, turnpike corporations 
faded away and the roads fell some- 
what into disuse. It may be won- 
dered if history will repeat itself and 
if these examples of very important 
public works built by chartered com- 
panies for profit, and now free public 
roads, will find in the future some- 
thing of a parallel in the public owner- 
ship of steam and electric railway 
lines. 

In these days of comparatively easy 
and rapid methods of transportation it 
is difficult, however, to comprehend 
the conditions which led to the incor- 
poration of many turnpike companies 
in Massachusetts, particularly between 
the years 1796 and 1810. The move- 
ment started in Worcester and Hamp- 
shire counties, but between 1803 and 
1810 no less than ten companies built 
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roads through parts of Middlesex 
County, and the special laws establish- 
ing such companies throughout the 
state, which then included part of 
Maine, were very numerous. In their 
day these roads were, perhaps, more 
potent factors in the development of 
the country than are the electric street 
railways to-day. Most of these turn- 
pikes are now public highways, some 
of them serving as main streets for 
large and flourishing towns, while 
others are practically abandoned, like 
the Middlesex Turnpike in Chelmsford 
and Billerica, with grass-grown path 
and shrubbery to hide the none too 
smooth and sometimes sadly neglected, 
dusty, muddy surface of rutted road. 
Some of them are being rendered far 
better than ever before as regards their 
surface and grade, by the efforts of 
the Massachusetts Highway Commis- 
sion, which has found such routes of 
sufficient importance to improve them 
at the expense of the Commonwealth. 

To go back to the year 1800, we 
must imagine scattered villages within 
the territorial limits of most of the 
towns of to-day, with but little manu- 
facturing, theinhabitants being usually 
farmers, depending largely on the 
products of their own acres for their 
sustenance and comforts. Very sel- 
dom indeed was a journey of much 
distance undertaken by these rural in- 
habitants to obtain things of a differ- 
ent sort to add to their comforts, and 
to barter and trade the products of 
their labor for “wet and dry goods,” 
such as molasses, sugar, tea, rum and 
cloths other than homespun woven. 
But the shrewd New Englander was 
then, as now, a business man, who 
tried in every way to bring people to 
market as easily and quickly as pos- 
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sible, so as to promote trade, and if in 
providing ways and means to this end 
he could at the same time add to his 
revenue by charging tolls, so much the 
better. 

The turnpike road, then, was a busi- 
ness proposition, of the nature of a 
public highway as to the right of emi- 
nent domain exercised in laying it out, 
and in the nature of the easement ob- 
tained, but in consideration of the 
privileges granted by the Common- 
wealth, whereby tolls could be col- 
lected from travellers using the way, 
various restrictions were imposed on 
the corporation, such as keeping the 
road in repair, the distance apart at 
which turnpike gates could be placed 
for the purpose of collecting tolls, the 
amount of the toll for different kinds 
of travellers, the payment of damages 
by reason of the taking of land, the 
free passage of travellers to places of 
public worship, to military duty, to 
grist mills, or on the common and or- 
dinary business of family concern. 

Thus turnpikes occasioned a great 
deal of legislation during the years 
when they flourished, and many diffi- 
culties and suits at law resulted, as is 
the case to-day on account of various 
public service corporations. These 
difficulties resulted in 1805 in the pas- 
sage of an act defining the general 
powers and duties of turnpike corpora- 
tions. This act in brief prescribed 
that a legislative committee be ap- 
pointed to view the route proposed at 
the expense of the petitioners, beiore 
any road be granted, that the Court of 
Sessions cause the way to be laid out 
in the same manner provided as in the 
case of highways, the corporation, 
however, to pay damages. No gates 
were to be erected on any county or 
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town road already established ; and no 
turnpike gate erected for the purpose 
of collecting full toll, except it be ten 
miles distant from any other gate, un- 
less a special act gave authority for 
placing one differently. 

After the road was sufficiently made 
and so allowed by the Court, gates 
could be erected in such places as the 
Court directed and tolls could be col- 
lected as follows: 


“For each coach, chariot, phaeton or 
other four wheel spring carriage, drawn 
by two horses, twenty-five cents, and if 
drawn by more than two horses two cents 
for each additional horse. 

“For every waggon drawn by two horses 
ten cents, and if drawn by more than two, 
two cents for each additional horse. 

“For every cart or waggon drawn by two 
oxen ten cents, and if by more than two, 
twelve and a half cents. 

“For every curricle fifteen cents. 

“For every chaise, chair sulkey or other 
carriage for pleasure drawn by one horse 
twelve and a half cents each. 

“For evry cart, waggon or truck drawn 
by one horse, six and one quarter of a 
cent each. 

“For every man and horse four cents. 

“For evry sleigh or sled drawn by two 
oxen or horses eight cents, and if drawn 
by more than two oxen or horses one- 
cent for each additional ox or horse. For 
every sleigh or sled drawn by one horse 
four cents. 

“For all horses, mules or neat cattle 
led or driven besides those in teams or 
carriages, one cent each. 

“For all sheep or swine, at the rate of 
three cents by the dozen: Provided how- 
ever, that the Corporation may if they see 
cause commute the rates of toll with any 
person or persons, or with any Corpora- 
tion, by taking of him or them a certain 
sum annually, to be mutually agreed on, 
in lieu of the toll aforesaid, and carts or 
waggons having wheels, the fellies of 
which shall be six inches broad or more, 
shall be subject to pay only half the toll 
which carts or waggons otherwise con- 
structed shall be liable to pay.” 


The act further provided penalties 
for injuring gates or roads, for ille- 
gally evading tolls or collecting the 
same, that the shares of the corpora- 
tion be personal estate transferable as 
such, and that the books of the corpo- 
ration should be at all times open to 
the inspection of the Governor and 
Council and to the Legislature, when 
called for. 

The Legislature could dissolve any 
corporation after the expiration of 
twenty years when it could be shown 
that the income of the road had com- 
pensated the corporation for its ex- 
penditures together with twelve per 
cent interest. It is doubtful whether 
there is any case where this power was 
exercised. It can be imagined that 
Legislative committees had all the ex- 
periences which attend a tribunal exer- 
cising a like function to-day, as to 
arguments, expert advice, and the 
various methods in vogue for ob- 
taining information concerning the 
public necessity of the work proposed. 

We can imagine the tavern keepers 
within reaching distance of the new 
road endeavoring to please the promot- 
ers of the enterprise that their hostel- 
ries might perchance be better patron- 
ized in the future, and the farmers 
and town officials discussing with such 
varying opinions as their separate in- 
terests might engender, the effect of 
the proposed road on trade, values, 
and like matters, which would natur- 
ally arise from the inception of pro- 
jects like these. And no doubt a great 
deal of courage and energy must have 
been exhibited by the promoters and 
by the subscribers to the stock, for the 
making of a road twenty or thirty 
miles in length through a wilderness 
was no light matter. 
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It is of interest to note that the turn- 
pike roads were usually laid out in as 
straight lines as possible, and it was 
an obstacle of no little difficulty which 
prevented any deviation from this, the 
shortest distance between two points. 
The resultant road in the rugged 
topography of eastern Massachusetts 
was frequently steep, rocky, swampy 
and expensive. The more modern tru- 
ism in road building, that it is better 
to go around a hill than over it or 
through it, had evidently not been de- 
veloped. It even required the test of 
use in some cases to find that certain 
hills were too steep to be practical, 
and we find that a portion of the Con- 
cord Turnpike, at a place where a steep 
hill occurred, when declared a public 
highway, was laid out as such, not as 
originally located and built, but as it 
was sometime afterward constructed 
and used. It has been said that bag- 
gage wagons went over that hill once, 
but never attempted it again, and one 
farmer who had a log team of two 
yoke of oxen, one pair being old and 
experienced, the other but partly 
broken, had an especially trying time 
coming down the steep hill, holding 
his load and keeping the green steers 
from bolting. We can imagine that 
with one pair holding back and the 
other trying to break away, a great 
deal of tact had to be used during the 
descent. And it is further said that 
those oxen could not be coaxed down 
the hill again. 

A hill section of the Andover Turn- 
pike was practically abandoned for 
some years, and a road used around 
the base of the hill. Recently an elec- 
tric railway has taken a location over 
the straight route and the cars climb 
successfully the hill which the weaker 


traction power of years ago was forced 
to abandon. 

On the other hand to go to an oppo- 
site extreme, at a swampy place in 
Natick on the Worcester Turnpike 
called the sunk-way vast quantities of 
material were dumped into an appar- 
ently bottomless pit, ruining the con- 
tractor who attempted to build the road 
at that point. 

The usual width of the land taken 
for turnpike roads was four rods or 
sixty-six feet. The width improved 
for travel was frequently twenty-four 
feet. Material could be obtained with- 
in the location, outside the travelled 
path, and slopes for excavations and 
embankments could be kept within the 
location. 

It is to be noted that the subject 
of wide tires as road improvers was 
then considered, and tolls were only 
half as much for vehicles having tires 
six inches or more wide. This subject 
has never been satisfactorily worked 
out, and to-day the narrow tires con- 
centrate heavy loads almost at a single 
point and serve to break up even a 
well-built macadam road. 

The turnpike roads of Middlesex 
County reached from the bridges over 
the Charles and Mystic Rivers at Bos- 
ton to the limits of the county in 
nearly all directions. These bridges 
themselves were built by corporations, 
the West Boston bridge being char- 
tered in 1792 and opened to the public 
in 1793 at a cost of $76,700, a small 
sum in comparison to the millions now 
being spent on it. It was a toll bridge 
as late as 1858, being made a free 
bridge by the efforts of another cor- 
poration called the Hancock Free 
Bridge Corporation, which turned this 
structure and Craigie bridge over to 
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the city of Cambridge on condition 
that it maintain them free forever. 
The history of these bridges leading 
to Boston is lengthy and interesting, 
but we will merely say that much 
rivalry existed between the Craigie 
bridge company at Lechmere Point 
and the West Boston bridge company 
at Cambridgeport, and their affiliated 
interests, and the turnpikes and roads 
leading to them were important feed- 
ers to the traffic over them. 

Soon after 1810 we would have 
found the turnpike roads of Middlesex 
County spread out like a fan: begin- 
ning at the east was the Newburyport 
turnpike extending from Charlestown 
across the Malden bridge through 
what is now Everett and Malden to 
the county limits ; it formed an impor- 
tant avenue of communication, and 
was laid out in 1805. It is the Broad- 
way of the city of Everett to-day and 
for over a mile passes through it in a 
straight line as its principal street. 

The Medford Turnpike, laid out in 
1803, is the Mystic Avenue of Somer- 
ville and Medford of to-day and con- 
verged at a common point at the end 
of Malden bridge (now Sullivan 
Square) with the Newburyport turn- 
pike. The petition for the incorpora- 
tion of this road was accompanied by 
a plan by Peter Tufts, showing the old 
road, over Winter Hill or Broadway 
and Main Street to Medford Square, 
and the somewhat shorter proposed 
road which avoided the hill. It was 
on this road that Mike Martin, the 
celebrated highwayman, is said to have 
committed many of his depredations. 

Starting from Medford Square was 
the Andover Turnpike, now the beau- 
tiful Forest Street of modern Med- 
ford. It continued on over the rocky 


crags of Middlesex Fells past Spot 
Pond and through the heart of Stone- 
ham and Reading, now forming the 
Main Street of these towns, and so 
on through North Reading in almost 
a direct line. Part of this avenue has 
been improved as a state highway, 
part near Spot Pond forms a beautiful 
drive as improved by the Metropolitan 
Water Board, and from Stoneham 
serves as a wide street in which is 
comfortably located a trolley line to 
Andover, which at some points, owing 
to the straight wide road, is scheduled 
to run at the rate of eighteen miles an 
hour, a use which is about as foreign 
to the ideas of the original builders 
as can well be imagined. 

The Middlesex Turnpike laid out in 
1810 was destined to be of less use in 
certain portions a hundred years after 
than it was when first built, and some 
of it became entirely abandoned. It is 
the road known as Lowell Street in 
Arlington and Lexington and began 
at the “Rocks” on Massachusetts 
Avenue, in Arlington, and extended 
through Burlington, Billerica and 
Chelmsford to Tyngsboro meeting 
house. It was laid out in Cambridge 
and Somerville over the route now 
called Beacon Street in Somerville and 
Hampshire Street in Cambridge. Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue, a link between 
Arlington Heights and North Cam- 
bridge, probably remained a public 
road. The portions used from Lex- 
ington to North Chelmsford form a 
lonely way to travel. upon to-day, 
but from the latter village to 
Tyngsboro’ the trolley car gives 
one an opportunity to ride quickly 
along the old road with a fine view 
of the Merrimac River, which is 
closely followed for several miles. Be- 
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tween the road and the river are lo- 
cated the tracks of what was original- 
ly the Nashua & Lowell Railroad, 
operated as part of the Southern divi- 
sion of the Boston and Maine system. 
Just below North Chelmsford is Mid- 
dlesex village, now a part of Lowell, 
the old houses, looking like former 
taverns, evidencing the prosperity of 
the time when the Middlesex canal 
and the turnpike were in flourishing 
condition. 

The Concord Turnpike began at 
Cambridge Common, and if one fol- 
lows Concord Avenue out past the 
Harvard Observatory and Fresh Pond 
to Belmont Centre, a good example 
of the straight line turnpike may be 
seen. Belmont was not thought of in 
1809, but the hill which may have been 
the suggestion for the name existed in 
as tangible form as now, under per- 
haps the name of Wellington Hill, for 
at the foot lived Colonel Jeduthun 
Wellington, a man of force and worth 
in the community. This is the turn- 
pike which endeavored to climb such 
a steep hill and succumbed to the ef- 
fort, compromising with the route 
“sometime afterward constructed,” 
making the bend which begins oppo- 
site Belmont Town Hall, gaining by 
additional length the height from 
which one of the finest views about 
Boston may be had. Continuing on 
with a slight deflection after reachinz 
the top of the hill the idea of making 
as straight a line as possible is again 
in evidence across “Rock Meadow,” 
through Lexington and Lincoln, past 
the Hobbs Brook Basin of the Cam- 
bridge Waterworks to Concord Cen- 
tre. It is said that there were strenu- 
ous efforts made to continue the Con- 
cord Turnpike across Cambridge 


Common, but evidently the forces ar- 
rayed against this idea prevailed, and 
perhaps originated the statute which 
declares that no turnpike, canal, road 
or street railway shall be laid out 
across a Common. As with the Mid- 
dlesex Turnpike, an extension of the 
Concord Turnpike was made by way 
of Broadway to near the West Boston 
bridge. 

Concord was a shire town in those 
days and was a place where the people 
from the towns about did a great deal 
of their trading, besides attending the 
Courts when in session. The Union 
Turnpike might be regarded as an ex- 
tension of the Concord Turnpike, and 
served to bring in the people from 
sections of Acton, Boxboro, Harvard 
and beyond. In Boxboro and West 
Acton a section of State Highway has 
been built over the old road. From 
Concord branched various roads other 
than these turnpikes, important of 
which was the Great Road to Groton, 
Townsend, Pepperell and New Hamp- 
shire. In Townsend and Ashby were 
two comparatively short turnpikes, 
one called the Ashby Turnpike, the 
other connecting with a New Hamp- 
shire turnpike, both forming feeders, 
perhaps, to the Great Road leading 
toward Concord. 

There is quite a gap of country be- 
tween the Union Turnpike and the 
Worcester Turnpike, but three very 
important highways filled in this 
space, the first being what is now 
North Avenue in Weston and its con- 
tinuation through South Lincoln to 
Bolton and Stow, the second the road 
from Marlboro through Sudbury past 
the Wayside Inn and so on through 
Wayland and Weston to Waltham, 
and the third what is now South Ave- 
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nue in Weston and its continuation. 
These ancient roads were doubtless 
sufficient for travellers, making the 
venture of a turnpike corporation 
unnecessary and a hazardous business 
proposition. 

The Worcester Turnpike is the 
Boylston Street of the Newton of to- 
day and continues through Wellesley 
and is known as Worcester Street in 
Natick and as Eastern Avenue and 
Worcester Street in Framingham. 
Framingham Centre was of great im- 
portance in those early days, and the 
roads meeting there with the turnpike 
attest the fact. The Boston and 
Worcester Street railway is now being 
constructed over this route. 

The Central Turnpike, southerly of 
the Worcester Turnpike laid out in 
1826, passed through the centre of 
Natick, South Framingham, Ashland 
and Hopkinton, and is now Central 
Street of Natick, Waverley Street in 
Framingham, Union Avenue in Ash- 
land and Main Street in Hopkinton. 
As late as 1830 a writer says 
“Three roads intersected Natick,—the 
Worcester Turnpike in the north part, the 
Central Turnpike, and the Old Hartford 
road, through South Natick.” 

The following account carries us back 
to the day when our forefathers 
travelled: 

“On the Worcester Turnpike, the great 
southern mail passes each way daily. 
Several other mail and accommodation 
stages are frequently passing. On the 
Central Turnpike is the Boston and Hart- 
ford Telegraph line of stage coaches every 
day but Sunday, up one day, down the 
next. On each of the highways stood the 
old-time tavern with its hanging sign 
swinging aloft, offering refreshment to 
man and beast.” 


There were two turnpikes from 


Watertown Square toward Boston, 
one the present Arsenal Street or Port 
Road in Watertown, and Western 
Avenue in Cambridge, the other 
North Beacon Street which connected 
with the famous Mill Dam road built 
by the Roxbury Mill Corporation. 

There were numerous schemes for 
other turnpike roads in various direc- 
tions throughout the county, and toll 
bridges were of somewhat frequent 
occurrence. The Pawtucket bridge at 
Lowell across the Merrimac was a 
toll bridge until 1861. 

In 1829 the Concord Turnpike was 
laid out as a public highway; similar 
action was taken on the Union Turn- 
pike in 1830 and then followed at in- 
tervals like action on the others, the 
Newburyport Turnpike becoming a 
public road in 1852. In some cases 
the towns objected to assuming the 
care of these roads and asked for dam- 
ages from the county, but usually none 
were awarded either to towns or cor- 
porations, the decrees by the county 
commissioners merely declaring the 
space occupied by the turnpike, public 
highway, “and that the same be re- 
corded to the end that the same may 
hereafter be known as such.” Soon 
after 1860, although turnpike laws 
appear in the statutes of that date, 
they were largely obsolete. 

As the years go on it is probable 
that changes will take place in the 
principles governing means and meth- 
ods of transportation in something the 
same ratio as on turnpike roads, and 
we shall witness in a life time the first 
rush and burst of activity surrounding 
the new idea, then its rational growth 
and finally the supplanting of the old 
method by the new, all tending toward 
a higher state of civilization. 
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The Fork of the Road 


By Olivia Howard Dunbar 


T the back of the cottage rose 
the darkly wooded side of 
the nearest of the surround- 
ing hills. From three other 

directions, pursuing casually the un- 
even line of least resistance, there 
wandered and converged at this spot 
in the tiny valley three lazy, unbusi- 
nesslike and altogether charming 
roads. That was the way it would 
have impressed a stranger; according 
to local geography, however, it was 
here that the ancient highway between 
Franklin and Stoneham branched off 
to the less important village of Har- 
risburg, the lonely, bowl-shaped val- 
ley being known for this reason as 
“the fork o’ the road.” The road, be- 
cause of its antiquity, may have 
seemed to those wise in tradition, who 
commonly traversed it, a dignified and 
impressive avenue. As a matter of 
fact, it showed a capriciousness and 
coquetry quite unbefitting its years; 
and would plunge down rocky declivi- 
ties or dart unexpectedly into thick 
woodlands with all the inconsequence 
of reckless youth. And now, on this 
vivid day in late August, the road, 
never conveniently wide, had shrunk 
almost to a wavering gray line of 
dust, so heavily did there droop over 
its neglected borders that exquisite 
tangle of bloom,—misty blue, yellow 
and pinkish lilac—peculiar to the 
waning season. 

The cottage itself was not out of 
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keeping with its leisurely and be- 
flowered avenues of approach. It 
also seemed spontaneous, unkept, un- 
touched by the sternly corrective hand 
of a Village Improvement Society. 
Its outlines wavered through senility, 
exactly as did those of the road. Its 
roof appeared to be so loosely shin- 
gled as quite to imperil life within. 
Its surface, having never known the 
smug, complacent feel of a paint- 
brush, had acquired a sombre and 
non-committal tone from out which 
the many-paned windows glanced with 
surprising emphasis of expression, 
while massed against it a miniature 
wilderness of dahlias, phlox and can- 
dy-tuft seemed fairly to shriek in wild 
chromatic chorus. 

With the exception, indeed, of 
Eunice Bowles’ temple of hospitality, 
everything at the fork of the road 
spoke of unmeasured time and un- 
spoiled nature. This structure alone 
had the interest of human individuali- 
ty. The props supporting it were six 
unstripped poles, over which a piece 
of grayish tent-cloth was stretched 
roofwise and neatly fastened. Its 
floor was a plank platform raised a 
foot or two above the ground; and it 
was unwalled, so that no beguilement 
of prospect was sacrificed, while the 
thousand sweet odors of ripening 
summer swept through it unintermit- 
tently. Upon this sheltered platform, 
which was covered, for greater ele- 
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gance, with a braided rug, held in 
place by white, smooth stones, were 
set wooden chairs, sociably grouped 
about a small, linoleum-covered table 
that bore on this day, as usual, a 
porcelain vase filled with blossoms, 
a glass water-pitcher ornamented by a 
floral design in red, and a thick glass 
tumbler. In fact, far more preten- 
tious temples than this have known 
less devoutly assiduous priestesses 
than Eunice. The structure was set 
as near to the stone wall and therefore 
as near to the road as was possible, its 
carefully considered details of decora- 
tion and its utter incongruity with its 
surroundings being therefore appar- 
ent, if not intelligible, to all who trav- 
elled by the road. Strangers, indeed, 
ignorant of the significance of the 
arrangement, were apt to smile indul- 
gently, thinking it some child’s play- 
house and recalling similar artless 
devices of their own or their children’s 
infancy. But to Eunice, who had not 
only conceived but constructed this 
annex to her home, it was the magic 
equivalent of brilliant ballrooms and 
thronged salons. Set there almost on 
the highway, in that centre of travel 
and traffic, this desperately hospitable 
soul felt the little shelter to be an 
almost inspired compromise between 
the middle of the road, which was 
often wet and always uncertain, and 
the interior of her shabby cottage. 
And she had long ago been entranced 
to discover with how little difficulty 
hesitating visitors who would have 
felt it too deliberate a move to cross 
her doorstep could be enticed within 
this simple resting-place. 

Toward noon of this August day, 
there came, at a sturdy professional 
jog from Stoneham along the road to 


the valley, Mr. Solomon Bates, Stone- 
ham’s comfortably prosperous butch- 
er. The wheels of his professional 
vehicle were wide and heavy, crush- 
ing much of the obstreperous luxu- 
riance of those lilac and blue and 
yellow blossoms. Of this, however, 
Mr. Bates was not aware. Indeed, no 
disquieting reflection of any sort dis- 
turbed the gentle doze into which the 
noonday heat had lulled him as his 
cart rattled noisily down into the val- 
ley. He did not know, therefore, that 
he had been sighted from afar by 
Eunice Bowles, according to her cus- 
tom, or that, at his approach, the 
small, rusty woman with faded blue 
eyes that were always alert with an 
expression of friendly curiosity, 
darted from the cottage to the road, 
carrying in her blue gingham apron 
something that was partly substance 
yet was chiefly commotion. 

“Solomon Bates!” called Eunice 
Bowles with amiable imperativeness. 
“Solomon !” 

Mr. Bates’ horse intelligently 
halted. At which Mr. Bates woke 
up. 

“Want you should see one of my 
shag kittens,” announced Eunice. 
“?Tain’t three weeks old yet and see 
how smart ’tis! Ain’t you, Fluff?” 
And she removed the covering of her 
apron from the ball of commotion 
within, thereby calming it apprecia- 
bly. 

“Quite a kitten!” good naturedly 
commented Mr. Solomon Bates. He 
was always indulgent to Eunice 
Bowles, even though—or perhaps be- 
cause—she was not of his clientele. 
So he continued to grin widely and 
lazily while Eunice, ravished with the 
budding beauties of her newest pet, 
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celebrated them with ecstatic elo- 
quence. 

“Quite a kitten,” he repeated, after 
a little. “Guess you’ve got the hand- 
somest shag cats in the county,” he 
added generously. 

“Well, I believe it,” assented Eu- 
nice, briskly. “I never did see hand- 
somer cats myself.” 

Mr. Bates clucked to his horse, then 
halted again. “Shouldn’t wonder if 
you had a caller this afternoon, Mis’ 
Bowles,” said he. 

“Why, who’s that?” asked Eunice. 

“Mis’ Ephraim, she was saying 
this morning she was thinking some 
of driving over this afternoon. 
Wanted to know if I thought ’twas 
goin’ to rain. Told her I guess not 
to-day.” 

“Mercy, no,” agreed Eunice. 
“We're in for a fair spell now.” 

And the butcher rattled on, while 
Eunice returned to resume the house- 
wifely operations that had meantime 
hung suspended in her kitchen, always 
keeping watch, however, from her 
back window, for the next passer-by. 
Fortunately for these social activities 
of hers, the preparation of one of 
Eunice’s dinners did not demand much 
concentration. Eunice herself was 
content with little, and it was the most 
agreeable characteristic of Lemuel 

3owles that he was not in any sense 
exacting. 

At eighteen, Eunice Wait had inno- 
cently accepted Lemuel Bowles and 
the one-story cottage at the fork of 
the road as representing a sufficiently 
desirable matrimonial and social fu- 
ture. Even now, twenty-five years 
later, it had not occurred to her to 
modify these convictions of her wed- 
ding day. Although the subject, 


among her former acquaintances, of 
no little contemptuous commiseration 
and gloomy prophecy, Eunice was ob- 
stinate enough to find life exceptional- 
ly full and interesting, contriving, as 
she did, a daily exchange of courtesies 
with travellers of many types. If the 
hospitality which she thus achieved 
was necessarily of a casual character, 
it was none the less spirited and sin- 
cere, and it had come to be understood 
that there was no hour of the day 
when the traveller passing through 
the valley could hope to elude her eter- 
nal vigilance. As a matter of fact, it 
was, to the leisurely and open-minded, 
a distinct piece of good fortune to be 
espied, while yet half a mile distant, 
from the kitchen window, to be 
brought to a short stop in the middle 
of the road by an alert little figure in 
pink calico, and to be persuaded to 
pause for a social interval under the 
hospitable tent. 

The excellent matrons of Stoneham, 
where Eunice had spent her girlhood, 
and from which the five miles of in- 
tervening road had effectually sepa- 
rated her, found one of their most 
congenial themes, when grouped for 
the afternoon against the background 
of inflexible neatness presented by one 
of their own sitting-rooms, in the de- 
preciation, not only of Lemuel and of 
Eunice, but in the tolerance of each 
other displayed by these two. Lem- 
uel, it is true, offended public opinion 
in many ways. His farming was of a 
disgracefully desultory character. Ap- 
parently he quite lacked the desire 
either to provide properly for Eunice 
or to stand, himself, as a stalwart and 
respectable member of society. This 
was bad enough. But Eunice, in her 
apparent unconsciousness of the dis- 
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crepancy between her lot and those of 
her well-to-do contemporaries, of- 
fended even more seriously. Their 
concern for her was perceptibly tinged 
with hostility. They even spoke with 
a grim pleasure of that melancholy 
time when she, being publicly driven 
to the poorhouse, should furnish a 
wholesome warning and a needed in- 
citement to thrift. 

Eunice, however, was concerned as 
little with the prospective journey to 
the poorhouse as with the matrons of 
Stoneham. Her immediate concerns 
were engrossing enough. For not 
only to Lemuel, to the one-story cot- 
tage, to poverty and isolation, the un- 
varyingly cheerful Eunice was obliged 
to adapt herself, but also during a 
large part of the year, to the un- 
ameliorated climate. When Novem- 
ber brought strong winds that cir- 
cled, shrieking in and about the 
hollow, and when snows that had 
no alternating thaws sheeted the 
hills behind the cottage and drifted 
with the relentless caprice of elemental 
forces through the little valley, clos- 
ing for long silent winter months the 
roads to the nearest villages,—Eunice 
was reluctantly obliged to forswear all 
social intercourse. At this season she 
would retire cheerfully to her “back 
room,” which was kitchen, dining- 
room and sitting-room in one, and de- 
vote her leisure to the weaving of 
strips of rag carpet. Until April 
should bring the first hint of warmth, 
the cottage might as well have been 
a ship drifting among arctic snows. 

But when the long-enduring snows 
melted into yellow torrents that fur- 
rowed Eunice’s very dooryard, she 
would promptly leave her loom and 
take eager half-hourly observations of 


the landscape from the windows of her 
“front room.” Shortly, she knew, 
local communication would again be 
established by means of an occasional 
farm-wagon with whose driver she 
could exchange a few shrill words 
from the window, and in a few heav- 
enly weeks it would be the ploughing, 
and then the planting season, and by 
that time she would be able to begin 
work in her own small garden. To 
her, as to the gay world of London, 
the beginning of summer meant the 
opening of the social season; and her 
industrious clearing of the little path- 
way leading from her doorstep to the 
road, as well as her joyful planning 
of close-set rows of blossoming plants, 
were but a preparation for the require- 
ments of that delightful and exciting 
time. 

Meanwhile, Eunice’s precious facili- 
ties for intercourse with the outer 
world were but scantily appreciated 
in Stoneham, where winter was a less 
severe experience than with her, 2nd 
summer a less enchanting carnival. 
Ever freshly stimulated, however, by 
bits of gossip anent proceedings at 
the fork of the road at which their 
own inviolate respectability stood 
aghast, Eunice’s remote connections 
and childhood acquaintances still paid 
her the compliment of a lively and re- 
peated discussion of her affairs. In- 
deed, it was only a week previous that 
Mrs. Ephraim Bowles, who was the 
wife of Lemuel Bowles’ second cousin 
and a woman of masterful prominence 
in both the religious and secular life 
of the village, had felt it incumbent 
upon her, during one of these familiar 
discussions, to take a definitely con- 
demnatory stand. 

“It don’t seem right,” had insisted 
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Mrs. Ephraim’s commanding bass 
voice, “for a Bowles to peter out so.” 
Mrs. Ephraim held strong convictions 
on the subject of family. “There 
ain’t a Sunday, you might say, that 
I don’t sit there in my pew at meetin’ 
and look at them three brass tablets 
commemoratin’ the Bowleses that was 
ministers of this parish,--that I don’t 
say to myself, Has Lemuel, sittin’ 
down there in idleness at the fork 0’ 
the road, forgot he’s a Bowles? When 
I was a young girl, ‘twas considered 
something pretty fine here in Stone- 
ham to be a Bowles, and some think 
’tis still. And here’s Lem, the last o’ 
his branch o’ the family, sittin’ on his 
back doorstep, lettin’ his little farm 
run down to nothin’ and watchin’ his 
wife gaddin’ out into the road and 
makin’ a fool of herself as often as 
anybody goes by!” 

“T don’t suppose,” protested Mrs. 
Austin Peters, the minister’s wife, a 
sanctified little lady, “that Eunice is 
altogether to blame for her goings on. 
It’s pretty lonesome down there in the 
valley. If she could get over to 
church once in a while, or to a straw- 
berry festival, or something to take 
her mind off Lem—” 

“Well, I don’t think Lem’s on her 
mind to any extent,” interrupted Mrs. 
Ephraim, “or she’d have put some 
spunk into him years ago. He’s weak, 
but I declare, I think she must be 
pretty near a fool! Does anybody 
think J’d have slept a single night un- 
der that roof without having it fresh 
shingled?” she challenged, looking 
around the little circle. 

“It almost seems,” said Mrs. 
Peters, vaguely, “as if we might do 
something for Mrs. Bowles.” 

“Well, I don’t suppose anybody but 
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the Lord’s in a position to make over 
Eunice!” Mrs. Ephraim smiled 
grimly. 

“T never was one to believe in gloss- 
ing things over,” declared Mrs. Jona- 
than Pratt, and everybody that heard 
her, believed her. “Eunice Bowles has 
been a-makin’ her bed all these years, 
and now she’ll have to lie in it. If it’s 
meant!” she added, with the incon- 
sistency of the fatalist, “that she and 
Lem sh’d go to the poorhouse, why, 
then, they’d better make up their minds 
to it.” 

“Perhaps she’d be a little different,” 
persisted Mrs. Peters, “if she could get 
to church. My husband said the other 
day, said he: ‘If some of those good 
ladies would take turns driving over 
to the valley Sunday mornings and 
bringing Mrs. Bowles to service,— 
why, I think,’ said he, ‘that ’twould be 
a real Christian act.’ ” 

The silence became almost tangible, 
while the other women instinctively 
looked to catch Mrs. Ephraim’s ex- 
pression. 

Mrs. Peters took a long breath de- 
signed to inspire her with courage. 
“And he said at the time that while 
he didn’t know as it was the minister’s 
place to bring folks to church, he’d 
send for her every other Sunday if you 
ladies would arrange among your- 
selves for the alternate days,—and if 
some of you who knew her better 
would speak to her first and consult 
her.” 

“Why, now, I should think that 
would be real nice for Mis’ Bowles,” 
commented, at last, a hitherto silent 
member. “It’s a long time since she’s 
met with folks. She ought to be real 
grateful.” 

“Humph!” Mrs. Ephraim snorted 
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her incredulity as to the latter sur- 
mise. 

“Well, then,” imperatively sug- 
gested Mrs. Jonathan Pratt, “if 
Eunice is a-going to be toted to 
meeting, Mis’ Ephraim’s the one to 
prepare her. Mis’ Ephraim’s the 
only one here that’s connected with 
the Lem Bowleses by ties 0’ 
blood—” 

“Ties o’ marriage!” 
Mrs. Ephraim, snappily. 

“Whatever they be,” went on 
Mrs. Pratt, “and it’s plain enough 
that if any missionary work’s to be 
done down to the valley, it’s Mis’ 
Ephraim’s place to start it.” 

And so it was agreed upon. 

So it happened that on this same 
golden August day Mrs. Ephraim, 
who had some years since discon- 
tinued her perfunctory annual calls 
upon Mrs. Lemuel, costumed herself 
conscientiously for the duty she 
had assumed. At three o’clock in 
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the afternoon the Bowles hired 
man brought the Bowles buggy, 
drawn by the Bowles horse, 
Daisy, an animal whose whims 
and mannerisms had long been 
servilely catered to, before Mrs. 


Ephraim’s highly respectable porch. 
At which Mrs. Ephraim herself, 
—magnificent in a bonnet whose 
striking decoration of purple vel- 
vet pansies brought into bold 
contrast the dark, leathery tinge of 
her massive face, thrown into fur- 
ther relief by the white satin bow 
that lay flattened out upon her 
broad black silk bosom,—set her 
jaws and gingerly guided Daisy 
along tke road to the valley. It 
was Daisy’s pleasure to cover this 
route at a leisurely and intermittent 


pace, and as she was the only mem- 
ber of the Bowles family free from 
Mrs. Ephraim’s control, she fol- 
lowed absolutely the promptings of 
her capricious taste. 

From her back window, Eunice 
recognized Daisy and Mrs. Ephraim 
at a considerable distance and felici- 
tated herself on having profited by 
Mr. Bates’ kindly warning. Never 
had the tented shelter in the yard 
looked so immaculately inviting. 
With its floor freshly scrubbed, the 
braided rug shaken and a fresh 
bunch of marigolds set on the table. 
Eunice was happily impatient to see 
the effect upon her always superior 
cousin-in-law of this impressive pro- 
vision for entertainment. She could 
not be sufficiently thankful that 
Mrs. Ephraim—because she was 
Mrs. Ephraim—was not to catch 
her unawares. Mindful of past 
snubs, however, Eunice decided 
that instead of advancing cordially 
into the highway, as was her cus- 
tom, she would preserve her dignity 
by going no further than the petu- 
nia-bed. Second cousinly aloofness 
could have been expressed no more 
pointedly. 

“I suppose you’re in too much of 
a hurry to stop, Cousin Sarah,” 
called out Eunice, with calculated 
indifference, from the petunias. 

“Why, I don’t know as I be to- 
day, Eunice.” Mrs. Ephraim care- 
fully injected a certain condescen- 
sion into her tone, that her visit 
might be appreciated as a favor 
rather than a social attention. “I 
don’t know but I'll just hitch Daisy 
under your maple tree, she does 
hate the sun; and then I'll stop and 
visit with you a minute.” 
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Eunice had strong objections to 
Daisy’s being hitched under the 
maple tree, knowing the horse’s 
propensity for disturbing the sur- 
rounding turf; but few people had 
the hardihood to express disappro- 
bation to Mrs. Ephraim, and so she 
said nothing. 

“Your petunias don’t seem to 
grow very big,” commented the vis- 
itor, as, scorning the platform in 
the yard as a social innovation not 
yet adequately sanctioned, she fol- 
lowed Eunice into her front room. 
“Mine are doing just beautiful, and 
my nasturtiums, too. But then, I 
always see that they have good 
soil. I tell Ephraim it’s better to 
have no posies at all than not to 
nourish ’em well.” 

Even the persistently social Eu- 
nice could find nothing to say to 
this. 

“T expect,” Mrs. Ephraim con- 
tinued, as she settled herself in the 
best rocking-chair, “that you’d be 
kinder lonesome, though, if *twasn’t 
for your posies, whether they grow 
well or not.” 

“I never have a chance to get 
lonesome, Cousin Sarah,” said Eu- 
nice, with something like compla- 
cency. “You know I have a great 
deal of company.” 

“Why, is that so?” Mrs. Eph- 
raim feigned ignorance. “No, I 
didn’t suppose you saw much of 
folks, never comin’ into the village 
and havin’ no horse or nothin’.” 

“You haven’t been to see me very 
lately, Cousin Sarah,” Eunice mus- 
tered up courage to say. “You 
might know more about the way I 
live if you had.” 

“Oh, well, I guess I can imagine!” 


Mrs. Ephraim spoke as from Olym- 
pian heights. “And I must say, I 
hate to see a Bowles livin’ off in the 
woods this way as if they was dif- 
ferent from other folks, and there’s 
others that think so, too. And I 
took the trouble to come down here 
to-day and tell you so, though 
tain’t likely I'll ever get thanked 
for it!” 

“Tf you’re ashamed of this fam- 
ily,” observed Eunice, overcoming 
her awe of her relative, “you’d bet- 
ter speak to Lem. He’s in the po- 
tato. patch this minute.” 

“T’ve nothing to say to Lem,” de- 
clared Mrs. Ephraim, thus relieving 
her mind of a burden it had borne 
for some time. “Lem’s never had 
no fair chance an’ he’s weak, any- 
way. He’s a Bowles, though, an’ 
he might have amounted to some- 
thing if he’d had anybody to lean 
on. But that ain’t what I come to 
say. The ladies up to the village 
are a good Christian lot of women 
and ’tain’t a week ago that they got 
to talkin’ about you, stuck off here 
in the woods, and they decided, 
these ladies did, that ’twould be an 
excellent thing for you, as well as 
more of a credit to the Bowles fam- 
ily and to the village, if you’d spruce 
up an’ be a little more like folks.” 

“Well now, if you hadn’t told me 
otherwise, Cousin Sarah,” Eunice 
broke in, “I should have thought 
that was one of your own senti- 
ments. It does sound dreadful like 
you.” 

“And those ladies,” pursued Mrs. 
Ephraim, ignoring this mild sar- 
casm—‘“and that’s what I come to 
tell you to-day—are willing to take 
turns bringing you in to meeting 
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every Sunday and taking you back 
again. Mis’ Peters, she’s offered to 
send after you the first Sunday. 
She’s a real good-hearted little 
woman, and you'll enjoy her hus- 
band’s sermon. Mr. Peters has a 
wonderful command o’ language. 
And do for mercy’s sake be ready 
in season next Sunday. If there’s 
anything I don’t consider respect- 
able, it’s to come streakin’ into 
church after the service has begun. 
I'll say this much for the Bowleses, 
that they're always prompt at 
church. You couldn’t make Ephraim 
late for meeting, not if every clock 
in town stopped the night before.” 

“Well, I’m not a Bowles, Cousin 
Sarah,” observed Eunice, as Mrs. 
Ephraim stopped for breath. 

“Why no, but you can try to act 
as if you was, can’t you?” 

“Indeed I can’t, nor don’t want 
to,” said Eunice, with unexpected 
decision. “I have my own way of 
living, and you and the ladies up to 
the village have yours,—and I guess 
you'll have to let me keep mine. 
You may thank ’em, though, for of- 
ferin’ to take me to church. You 
may thank ‘em kindly, Sarah, and 
tell °em I prefer to stay at home!” 

Mrs. Ephraim’s leather-colored 
face grew darkly flushed. 

“Well, | guess I'll tell "em no such 
thing, Eunice Bowles,” said she. 
“You've got the opportunity, now, 
to go to meeting and be respectable, 
and you’ve got to go.” 

Eunice laughed, as she had a way 
of doing when a quarrel was immi- 
nent. 


“Then you'll have to take and 
drag me to town by the hand, Cous- 
in Sarah,” said she, “for 1 won’t go 


no other way. And if I see any 
team coming for me, I'll just hide 
in my back room. I don’t want any- 
thing of them, nor you, nor nobody 
alive!” 

“Well, then, all I can say,” said 
the older woman, with angry scorn, 
“is that you’re pleased with mighty 
little! “I'would take a fool to be 
pleased with what you’ve got!” 

Eunice laughed outright this time. 
How could she resent so pitifully 
absurd a misconception? 

“Land’s sakes, Cousin Sarah,” she 
flung in the face of the other’s dis- 
comfiture, “a smart woman like you 
ought to be able to see that I’ve got 
plenty to be contented with. There 
ain’t a woman anywhere,” she went 
on, very earnestly, “that I’d change 
places with. Well, that is, I’ve read 
of people I’d like to be, and dreamed 
of others: but you never was one 
of them, Cousin Sarah Bowles, no, 
you never was one of them! To be 
sure, | ain't got riches, but what in 
the world should | buy with them? 
I guess this little house is big 
enough for Lem and me, and there’s 
a great many things in it I’m fond 
of, Sarah. To be sure, I have often 
thought I’d like a parlor organ, but 
a body’s got to have something to 
wish for. And | couldn’t wish you 
nothing better, Cousin Sarah, good 
as you think yourself, than to live 
right here at the fork of the road! 

“Why, a year ago last spring Cous- 
in Mary Wait of Elmfield, she took 
me to spend a couple of days with 
her. Cousin Mary she lives near 
the stores and on a street where 
there’s a great deal of passing, and 
she does think her house is just 
about all it could be. But I went 
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out in that little kitchen of hers and 
there wasn’t room to swing a cat. 
Only one window and after the 
least mite of cooking there was 
smoke enough to choke you. I 
said to myself, That’s what ’tis to 
live to Elmfield! So I came right 
back home and built the kitchen 
fire and set my teakettle on my lit- 
tle stove, and I said to Lemuel that 
I’d rather cook there in my back 
room, with the draught blowin’ 
through on a hot day and those old 
mountains peekin’ in at the window, 
than have a hundred trolley cars 
pass my door every day! 

“Same way with my front room 
here. There’s nothing I can’t see, 
Sarah, from that window where you 
be now. There’s nobody can pass 
by the fork o’ the road that I don’t 
see ’em, and nine times out o’ ten 
they stop for a pleasant little talk. 
I don’t suppose there’s a house in 
the county as centrally situated as 
mine, and though you may not know 
it, Sarah, I have a great many 
friends among the people that drive 
about here. I will say this, that a 
stranger comin’ here might not be 
able to enjoy it as much as I do. 
Why only yesterday, there was 
eleven teams passed here in the 
course o’ the day and not one, if 
you'll believe it, but stopped for a 
few words. There’s hardly a day 
in summer that some little gift o’ 
vegetables or such like from folks’ 
gardens ain’t left here, an’ havin’ as 
many posies as | do I can return 
their compliments. Sol Bates, he 
goes past here every week and he 
says there ain’t any dahliasin Stone- 
ham equal to mine. And he was re- 
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marking only this morning, Solo- 
mon was, that I had the handsomest 
shag kitten—” 

“T don’t feel it’s respectable to 
listen to your foolish talk no longer, 
Eunice,” broke in Mrs. Ephraim, 
as she rose and flounced toward the 
outer door. “You're a good deal 
worse off than I thought! When 
anybody refusés to go to meetin’ 
and expects to get to Heaven on the 
strength o’ havin’ shag cats—I don't 
feel that / have any power to help 
‘em from the depths they’re floun- 
derin’ in!” 

With which, Mrs. Ephraim hast- 
ily drew a little fringed white silk 
shawl about her shoulders and strode 
angrily down to where Daisy stood 
in a senile doze under the maple 
tree. Promptly, with audible mut- 
terings and an entire omission of 
the formality of adieux, the baffled 
missionary withdrew from the hos- 
pitality of the cottage at the fork of 
the road and pursued her way 
toward Stoneham. - Henceforth, 
Eunice should bear the responsibility 
of her own redemption. Mrs. Eph- 
raim, having righteously discharged 
her duty to her family and to her con- 
science, considered herself permanent- 
ly relieved of concern in the affairs of 
her worthy connections. 

Meanwhile, Eunice had sought 
solace with a turbulently sportive 
family of kittens. “I declare, Fluff,” 
affectionately remarked her con- 
tented mistress, taking the youngest 
in her lap, “I’m glad I don’t see 
Cousin Sarah Bowles more’n once 
in ten years! She makes me glad- 
der’n ever that I live down here at 
the fork o’ the road!” 


























MOUNT KINEO, FROM THE APPROACHING STEAMER 


Mount Kineo 


By Hanscom Packard 


N the creation of landscapes Na- 
ture rarely makes compositions 
as pleasing to the eyes of men as 
land eminences rising abruptly 

from water, and we find few pictures 
leaving such vivid and abiding im- 
pressions as, for example,the Palisades 
of the Hudson, or the mountains at 
Mt. Desert. There are substantial 
reasons, both practical and esthetic, 
for the strength of the appeal to us 
by such forms. Accustomed as we 
are to refer all elevations to the 
level of the sea as a base for meas- 
urement, how often are we struck by 
the fact that the recorded altitudes 
of mountains convey very little idea 
of their relative dignity. The level 
of the surrounding country has to 
be taken into consideration; the 
nearest point of view from which 
the peak may be seen in its entirety 
is often so far removed that its pro- 
portions are bemeaned. 


When, however, a mountain rises 
straight out of the water, it may be 
approached so near that its full pow- 
er is effective in a single sensation. 
Its angle of ascent, instinctively re- 
ferred to the horizontal plane of the 
water near it, has its full value. De- 
tails of known dimension, visible 
because a near approach is possible, 
aid in forming an adequate concep- 
tion of size. 

The sthetic reasons are more 
subtle. To some moods, at least, 
great mountain masses are depress- 
ing, engendering a feeling correlated 
to their great mass and weight. 
But the feeling is not induced when 
they rest seemingly on water, es- 
pecially when the mountain’s re- 
flected counterpart moves lightly 
under the undulating mirror. The 
reflected image, doubling the angle 
of vision, and therefore the percep- 
tion of size, at the same time invites 
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MOOSEHEAD LAKE AND SQUAW 


the imagination to unveil the mys- 
tery of its depths. 

Such is the form of Mount Kineo’s 
type of moulding. It has often been 
likened to Gibraltar, while in his 
“Moosehead Journal,’—which com- 
pensates us for leaving us little the 
wiser about Moosehead, by the 
agreeable intimacy it develops with 
the author—Lowell likens it, in the 
aspect in which it is commonly first 
seen, to the Island of Capri. 

Long before the traveller comes 
in sight of Kineo, so much depends 
on the mood of the observer of nat- 
ural forms, its setting will have 
profoundly influenced his. Moose- 
head Lake is at once the greatest 
and the most beautiful of the many 
hundreds of sheets of water in the 
Maine forests. Senator Frye, in a 
platform speech once indignantly 
resented the slurring reference to 
Maine as a “patch of woods” by a 
Massachusetts campaign orator. 
“Why,” said the Senator, “does not 
the gentleman know that if one 
could set the entire state of Massa- 
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chusetts down in that same patch 
of woods, he would have to employ 
a guide to find the edge of it!” 
There was no great exaggeration in 
the figure, for there are twenty-two 
thousand square miles of forest im 
the state, and Moosehead Lake is 
near the centre of them. In the 
journey to its shores, therefore, the 
noises of the city are left far be- 
hind; the green fields of the farming 
country even, will be reminiscences, 
and when the traveller embarks in 
the steamer at Greenville, his 
mood will be such as leagues of 
trees will have awakened within 
him. 

Moosehead Lake is the jewel of 
the Maine forest,—Kineo the gem, 
Moosehead the setting. Winding 
in and out among wooded islands, 
now through narrows, now through 
bays ten miles and more in breadth, 
the voyager from Greenville is al- 
ready one thousand feet above the 
tides, and in the heart of the great 
forest whose messengers, the lake 
breezes, bear to him frankincense 

















MOUNT 


perfumes. The spirits of the forest 
and lake take possession of him. 
Everywhere the 
the green 
tains near at hand, through the great 


water’s 
moun- 


from 
edge, over rich 
stretches to the distant peaks whose 
blue almost fades into the azure of 
The 


surpassing charm of the lake is sub- 


their skies, the forest extends. 
ordinated to this sense of the forest. 
hundred and 


twenty square miles of sparkling 


The beauty of one 


water surrenders to the majesty of 


the boundless wilds. In the ever 
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less than two-thirds of a 
mile,—a peninsula whose bounding 
lines are little more than six miles, 


lake to 


and whose area is almost entirely 
up the bluff, 
which rises in great part sheer from 


taken by hornstone 
the water, nearly eight hundred feet. 
At a distance this great cliff is for- 
bidding. His austere wall seems to 
be relieved only by the fringes of 
his talus and 


At 


his masses are imposing, and _ his 


forest which screen 


crown his summit. two miles 


dignity is enhanced as we approach: 





“EVERYWHERE THE 


shifting panorama, the lake—for all 
its beauty is almost unexampled— 
tas proven only an interesting fore- 
ground in each picture, whose dis- 
tance has led the imagination on, 
and on, and on. 

The lake is thirty-six miles long. 
Little more than half that distance 
has been traversed by the steamer 
when Kineo, in its Capri-like as- 
pect, comes in view. The situation 
of the mountain is unique. We have 
just passed through a bay twelve 
miles wide, and before us, bounding 
another smaller bay, is a peninsula, 
which cuts down the breadth of the 


FOREST EXTENDS” 


but as we reach his base, we find 
him extending a hospitable greeting, 
for he meets us with Kineo Point, 


a minor cape sent out from the 
promontory,—flat, park-like and 
green. 

One need not stir from Kineo 
point to drink deep of the elixir of 
the woods. The lake, picturesque 


at every point of its two hundred 
miles or more of shore line, is here 
at its best. Its liberal expanses of 
water, almost surrounding us, are 


broken by wooded islands. Then 


there are the mountains: to the east- 
ward the Spencers; Kokadjo (3035 
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KINEO POINT, MOOSEHEAD LAKE AND SQUAW MT. FROM MT. KINEO 


feet) and Sabota (3135 feet). South- 
ward is Squaw Mountain (3262 
feet) and, between, the Lily Bay 
Mountains, Baker’s (3589 feet) and 
White Cap. Bigelow and Bald 
break the southwestern and north- 
western horizons. Fanned by the 
invigorating breezes which come to 
one over leagues of forest, nothing 
more restful could be desired than 
the enjoyment, in the quiet hour, of 
this broad and varied panorama. In 
his day-dreams one may muse upon 
the working of the Indian imagina- 
tion in the Kineo legend. 

Hubbard, in “The Woods and 
Lakes of Maine,” says that one form 
of this legend came to him indirect- 
ly from Louis Annance—then an 
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aged Indian who had been educated 
at Hanover, N. H., and was after- 
ward Sangamon or Chief of the St. 
Frances tribe—almost exactly in 
the following words: 


‘In the olden time men and animals 
grew to an immense size. The Indians 
thought the moose too large, and sent a 
hunter to make them smaller. He killed 
a big bull, Kineo Mountain, and reduced 
his size by cutting slices from his body. 
The rock at the foot of the mountain 
looks like steak; streaks of lean and fat 
can be plainly seen in it. The hunter 
cooked his meat, and afterwards turned 
his kettle, Little Kineo Mountain, on its 
side, and left it to dry. So the moose 
grew smaller and = smaller-—a most il- 
logical conclusion. The writer has found 
the Indian guide very apt in meeting the 
expectations of his passenger, and while 
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MrT. KINEO FROM THE ROAD TO CLIFF BEACH 


prepared to believe in the aboriginal 
source of the legends, is very skeptical of 
the antiquity of their present dress.” 
Hubbard seems to have found a bet- 
ter authority in John Pennowit, an 
Indian of the Penobscot tribe, who has 
passed eighty-eight years in the woods 
and who was probably the same man, 
incidentally mentioned by Thoreau as 
“John Pennyweight.” In the words 
of Pennowit: 
“there was an old Indian who was 
chief of the whole nation. He was ca- 
pable and could do anythin’,—same as 
God,—make anythin’. While on his way 
through the forest one day, he came upon 
two moose, hurriedly dropped his pack, 
and started in pursuit of them. The 
smaller moose, Kineo Mountain, was 
soon overtaken and killed. The chief, 
after boiling some of the meat, turned 
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his kettle upside down, so that it should 
not rust, took up the trail of the larger 
moose, followed the latter down to Cas- 
tine, where he killed and dressed it. The 
heart, liver and entrails he threw to his 
dog, and they are the long string of rocks 
which are there to this day. The more 
easterly of the Spencer mountains, Sabo- 
tawan, is ‘the pack’, while the other, or 
western peak, is Kokadjo, ‘the kettle.’ ”’ 

There seems to be more of the 
unsophisticated Indian in this sim- 
pler form of the legend, though its 
authenticity has been denied. Be 
that as it may, the outline of Mount 
Kineo as seen from the south, is 
sufficiently like the back of a moose 
to have suggested such a story to 
the Indian imagination. 


“Tt looks,” to quote Hubbard again, 
“not unlike an immense moose, lying or 
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MT. KINEO FROM PEBBLE BEACH 


stooping with its head toward the west. 
The precipitous eastern cliff is a very 
good counterpart of the rump, while a 
slight elevation at the beginning of the 
western slope, well represents’ the 
withers, and another, near its foot, the 
swelling of the nose, or ‘mouffle.’ Indian 
imagination, however, did not stop here. 
The two main arms of the lake, one on 
each side of the mountain, with their 
numberless bays and coves, form the 
animal’s antlers, with broad blades and 
branching prongs.” 


But the interest of Kineo lies not 
in legend or history. There is in 
the summer life there a flavor all its 
own, a something which marks it as 
different from other summer resorts. 
It is the influence of the forest, the 
touch of Nature awakening the kin- 
ship of men. Kineo is the principal 








outfitting point for canoe trips deep- 
er into the Maine woods, and there 
is an unconscious freemasonry 
among lovers of the forest, a kind 
of fellowship which every one feels 
at the departure or return of the 
camping parties,—every one at least 
who has set his own frail craft into 
the West Branch of the Penobscot 
at the end of Northeast Carry to 
glide down its deep running waters 
for a first night in the woods by a 
camp fire. And, for years after, 
with what freshness of recollection 
and intensity of longing will you 
recall the laughing of the loons over 
some placid moonlit lake, the ter- 
rific roar of waters as the bull moose 
waded against the current in the 
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rapid stream by your night camp, 
the snorting of the surprised deer as 
you rounded a point in some grass 
fringed pond, the dash of big trout 
as you cast your flies at sunset at 
the mouth of some cold brook! 
The guides, too, will keep you in 
touch with old memories. 
They are always picturesque. Some 
are shrewd, droll, typical Yankees; 
others silent, dusky Indians. In the 
day time they are ever coming and 


these 


-ach with an eager angler 





going 
for passenger—to and from the fam- 
ous retreats of the large lake trout. 
In the evening they are apt to group 
on the hotel porches and grounds, 
and, if you join them in their even- 
ing chats, you will find that the life 
near to nature retains its fascination 
for them through years of intimacy. 
Wherever you see them, they carry 
in their personal bearing the badge 
of strength and mastery in wood- 
craft. 

So much for the life 
Point which be it remembered is the 


at Kineo 


minor cape, with its green fields, ex- 
hotel and 
If in more active moods we 


cellent restful environ- 
ment. 
are not quite content with its rest- 
fulness, we Mount 


Kineo,—so near that a quiet after- 


may turn to 
noon stroll will bring us to every 
view-point from which his varied as- 
pects may be seen to advantage. 
Along the water’s edge, or by roads 
and paths through woods in which 
all of the charm of wild flowers and 
ferns and moss-covered rocks is pre- 
served, we have ample choice of 
avenues of approach to the moun- 
tain. 

Perhaps the most alluring of these 
will lead us through the birches to 
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the shores of North Bay. Here is 
the narrow neck of the peninsula, 
little more than wide enough for a 
roadway,—on one side a tangle of 
flowed timber land, on the other 
ripple the waters of the North Bay, 
stirred into a quiet murmuring song 
by the rounded pebbles of its grace- 
ful beaches. Here the ancient Abna- 
when they 
the name 


must have stood 


christened the cliff with 


kis 


which awakens happy visions in the 


mind of every traveler who has 


looked across these clear waters to 
the “high bluff.” the 
strength of the mountain is centred: 


Here whole 


here he seems to rise to his full 
height, straight from the water. 
Color, mass and line conspire to 


produce an effect at once beautiful 
and grand; and the fisherman cast- 
ing his flies from some jutting ledge, 
gives a touch of life to make the 
picture complete. 
The ascent is easy. To many the 
only difficulty will be to leave the 
golf grounds, through which runs the 
path to the On the 
the more 
likely to see wild deer feeding at the 
A little patience 
at the stairway and we have scaled 


ladder. way 


across links one is than 


edge of the wood. 


the cliff, and are climbing the trail 
through the woods to the ridge; and 
now we may go with ease the whole 
length of the mountain, refreshing 
at a spring by the way, 
and look, at last, the 
North Bay nearly eight hundred 
feet below us. 


ourselves 


down upon 


Dutton, in his description of the 
Grand Canon of the Colorado River, 
in Arizona, dwells at some length 


upon the disappointment which is 
commonly felt at first view of this 
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KINEO POINT AND THE LAKE 


greatest example of the effects of 
erosion. He points out the truth, 
that the mind is unprepared, inca- 


pable of comprehending at first 
sight, such immense masses. A less 


striking but more familiar experi- 
ence of these limitations of the hu- 
man brain, may be recalled by visit- 

There, too, the first 
the Falls is inade- 
quate, and by degrees only, does the 
adjust itself to the 
scale of things. The open eye is al- 
ways filled, and it is a secondary 


ors to Niagara. 
impression of 


mind larger 


education which enables us to learn 
from the images on the retina, the 
form and proportion of the objects 
reflected; and when these objects 
greatly transcend in any respect the 
bounds of our familiar experience, 
it is only by a slow readjustment 
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that our conceptions are made com- 
mensurate to grander proportions. 

It is not 
with the greatest works of Nature, 


sought to rank Kineo 


but the Maine forest is one of the 


really great things, and Kineo af- 
fords a view-point where the mind 
may grow up to a perception of its 
bigness. Writing of this view Low- 
ell said: 

“The forest primeval is best seen from 
the top of a mountain. It there im 
presses one by its extent, like an oriental 
To be in it is nothing, for then an 
thousand square 


epic. 
acre is as good as ten 
miles. You cannot see five rods in any 
direction, and the ferns, mosses and tree 
trunks just around you are the best of it. 
As for solitude, night will make a better 
one, with ten square feet of pitch dark, 
and mere size is hardly an element of 
grandeur, except in the works of man 
the Colosseum. It is through one or the 
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other pole of vanity that men feel the sub- 
lime in mountains. It is either: How 
small great I am beside it! or, Big as you 
are, little I’s soul will hold a dozen of 
you. The true idea of a forest is not selva 
selvaggia, but something humanized a 
little, as we imagine the forest of Arden, 
with trees standing at royal intervals—a 
commonwealth, not a communism. To 
some moods it is congenial to look over 
endless leagues of unbroken savagery 
without a hint of man.” 


Irom Mount Kineo the expanses 
of Moosehead are broadened, the 
horizons lifted; the lake, the moun- 
tains, the forest have all taken on in- 


creased beauty and_ grandeur. 
Greenville, twenty miles away, 


marks the limit of the lake to the 
south, and the eye may thread its 
way through the intervening wood- 
ed islands to the sun _ illumined 
houses on Kineo Point, whence hap- 
py voices come faintly up through 
the still air. The Spencers, the 
Squaws, and the Lily Bay Moun- 
tains are reinforced now by other 
blue and more distant peaks. Over- 
mastering all is the profound im- 


pression of the forest. There are 


only two out-door impressions which 
may be likened to it in kind and inten- 
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sity. One is that made by the expanse 
of sea in mid-ocean, its unity, its mys- 
tery, its vastness,—a practical infinity 
to the senses. The other, the great blue 
dome of the skies of the western prai- 
ries. 

When some topographer tells us 
that the twenty-two thousand square 
miles of the Maine woods exceed 
seven-fold the extent of the Black 
Forest—that the rains which water 
them fill fifteen lakes, 
and find their way to the sea 


hundred 


through more than five thousand 
rivers and streams, we have learned 
something perhaps, but we shall 
find in these facts no touchstone 
which shall give them a graphic 
reality. In the heart of these great 
woods, rising to a height at the very 
centre of the greatest of these lakes, 
Mount Kineo gives us an outlook 
in which we find such a touchstone, 
such a spur to the imagination as 
opens our minds to the sense of 
the forest. In one great picture 
the topographer’s truths are con- 
densed and visualized; and in that 
picture are the unity, the mystery 
and the vastness of the Maine for- 
est. 


LILY BAY MOUNTAINS FROM KINEO POINT 
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In the Cathedral Woods at 
Intervale 


By Alice Crossette Hall 


ITHIN the depths of these o’er-arching pines 
I linger oft and long, perchance so soon 

As morning turns to day, or at high noon, , 
Or when the day in gracious mood declines. 

Like ancient Druids in their wooded shrines, 

And worshipful as they, I crave the boon 

Which shall my soul to occult powers attune, 
That | may read the language of the pines. 


Vain effort. Still, as ever since the days 
Of early childhood, when I’ve sought to learn 
The secret of those voices sweet as lutes, 
Which talk among them when the south wind plays, 
They hold from me the knowledge I would earn, 
And, steadfast, keep their Sphinx-like attributes. 
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Coins and Coinage in the New 
England Colonies 


By Frederic Austin Ogg 


HE financial history of the 
New England colonies falls 
naturally into three periods, 
corresponding to the domi- 
nance of as many leading varieties of 
circulating medium. The first of 
these epochs, lasting roughly from the 
founding of the colonies to the middle 
of the seventeenth century, was the 
era of wampum, or Indian money ;* 
the second, beginning with the estab- 
lishment of the mint at Boston in 1652 
and extending practically to the end 
of the century, was the period of 
coined money ; the third, including the 
pre-Revolutionary eighteenth century, 
was distinctively the era of paper cur- 
rency. It is to be understood, of 
course, that these periods were not 
sharply marked off from one another, 
and that to a certain extent all kinds 
of money named were employed 
throughout the entire colonial era; but 
the characteristic stages in early New 
England finance were as have been 
indicated. 

It was by stern necessity, not 
choice, that the first generation of set- 
tlers in Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut resorted to the use of the shell- 
money of the Indians. Currency of 
their own was from the outset very 
scarce, and in a short time became 
practically non-existent. It is true 


*See New England Magazine for February, 1903. 


that, due to the influx of the precious 
metals from Spanish America, coined 
money had become many times more 
abundant in England during the last 
half of the sixteenth century and the 
first quarter of the seventeenth, but it 
does not appear that this increase of 
currency greatly affected the colonies. 
A certain amount of coin—chiefly sil- 
ver shillings and sixpences—was car- 
ried by the settlers to their new home, 
but this was soon exhausted through 
the purchase of additional supplies in 
England and there was no compensat- 
ing flow of money colony-ward. Not 
until well toward the middle of the 
seventeenth century did the exports of 
New England to the mother country 
assume proportions at all consider- 
able, and even then these exports con- 
tinued to be paid for not in coin of 
the realm, but in manufactured articles 
and other commodities needed, but 
not yet produced, in the colonies. 
As a consequence of this drain 
without replenishing, English curren- 
cy became very scarce. Many a man 
from one end of the year to the other 
was never so fortunate as to possess a 
single shilling, indeed he might not 


even so much as see one. The colo- 

nists were reduced to two alternatives : 

either to depend almost wholly on a 

system of barter, or to adopt some 

substitute for shillings and sixpences 
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as a circulating medium. The latter 
was the only practicable solution, for 
no people as far advanced in the art of 
commerce as the seventeenth century 
English can be made to return even 
temporarily to the primitive style of 
simple exchange of goods for goods. 
In this dilemma the colonists found 
wampum to be the most available cur- 
rency, particularly as a large propor- 
tion of their trade was yet with the 
natives; and before the settlements at 
Plymouth and Boston and Hartford 
were a decade old the white and black 
oyster-shell beads had become a uni- 
versal currency, exchangeable for all 
sorts of merchandise and payable alike 
for labor and taxes. 

But a people can no more adopt an 
alien monetary system outright with- 
out suffering inconvenience than they 
can take on instantly without embar- 
rassment the manners or language of 
a different race. From the outset the 
colonists found the use of wampum 
subject to manifold annoyances, which 
strongly tended to increase as time 
went on. Except among the Indians, 
the beads possessed no intrinsic value, 
and they had, of course, no value 
whatever outside America. A man 
might be rich in wampum and yet be 
wholly unable to purchase a hat or a 
book in Europe, for the simple reason 
that his form of wealth was not recog- 
rized there. Even at home its pur- 
chasing power was subject to great 
fluctuation, and the numerous attempts 
of the colonial legislatures to regulate 
rates of value only involved the whole 
matter in yet greater confusion. 
Moreover, after the shell money had 


been generally adopted by the English ~ 


and Dutch settlers, such quantities of 
it began to be manufactured that de- 


preciation speedily resulted. Counter- 
feiting and repudiation aided in dimin- 
ishing the popular faith in the curren- 
cy, and the colonists never got beyond 
the point of regarding the beads as 
only a very poor makeshift in the ab- 
sence of coin. They uniformly re- 
fused to recognize wampum as money, 
but merely accepted it as the most 
available substitute for it. 
Throughout the seventeenth century 
the use of wampum was supplemented 
by another expedient designed to re- 
lieve somewhat the financial stress of 
colonial life. This was the legalizing 
of what was known as “country pay,” 
or the making of farm produce a 
legal tender in the discharge of pe- 
cuniary obligations. Many of the set- 
tlers were unable to obtain sufficient 
wampum for their needs. It was to 
be had exclusively through the chan- 
nels of trade, and not all were traders. 
How was an ordinary farmer to pay 
for the goods which he must buy? 
Yet more, how was he to pay his 
taxes? There was but one way, how- 
ever unsatisfactory. If he did not 
have money, or wampum in lieu of 
money, he must be allowed to pay 
with that which he did have, namely, 
produce. Just as salaries, taxes and 
debts in Virginia were paid in tobacco, 
so were such obligations not infre- 
quently met in New England with 
apples, corn, hogs, beef, fish and other 
such articles of common use. Of 
course this system was likewise ex- 
tremely inconvenient, being in some 
respects little better than pure barter. 
And as for the public treasuries, the 
necessity of receiving country pay 
often involved them in predicaments 
which would have been ludicrous had 
they not also been so serious. Says 
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Weeden: “Cattle walked into the pub- 
lic treasury ; if fat, they gave currency 
to property and wealth; if lean, they 
walked out again, repudiated by the 
wary tax-collector, because their spare 
shanks gave too much movement and 
too little solid value to this peripatetic 
currency of the public wealth.” 
Manifestly the great need of the 
colonies was a stable and plentiful cur- 
rency. Wampum could not be made 
to meet the demand, as it was subject 
to all manner of abuse as a circulat- 
ing medium,—counterfeiting, inflation, 
etc.,—fluctuated wildly in value in the 
various colonies, and in Europe pos- 
sessed no value at all. Country pay 
was at best but a temporary expedient, 
locally beneficial, but of no service in 
building up a general financial system. 
Paper money had not yet been em- 
ployed, and could not have been made 
worth anything without a specie basis, 
which did not exist. The only hope 
seemed to lie in the increase of coin. 
It would be a mistake to regard the 
colonies as wholly destitute of coin, 
even during the period before 1650. 
In fact the traders who visited the 
New England coasts in these early 
years ‘brought with them no small 
quantity of money which was set in 
circulation among the _ inhabitants. 
This money came, for the most part, 
from the West Indies. As early as 
1638 commerce between New England 
and the West Indies was on a firm 
basis. The former exported grain, 
pork, fish, pipe-staves and lumber; 
the latter gave in exchange fruits, in- 
digo, sugar and other tropical prod- 
ucts. The carrying trade between the 
two regions speedily became a profita- 
ble business, and likewise operated to 
strengthen the ship-building industry 


in Boston and other New England 
ports. 

The money brought in by the West 
Indian traders was extremely hetero- 
geneous. Had it been all good Eng- 
lish currency the financial stringency 
of the colonies would have been much 
relieved. As it was, the legislatures 
were kept almost as busy regulating 
the value of foreign coins as in con- 
trolling the use of wampum and coun- 
try pay. Such specie of this sort as 
was put in circulation strongly re- 
sembled a modern numismatist’s col- 
lection. Probably the coin most fre- 
quently seen was the old Spanish piece 
of 8, or eight reals. Concerning its 
unique place in history a recent writer 
has spoken as follows: ‘ 

“This mighty coin is one of the few 
things of substance on which the Latin 
and Teutonic races have united for action 
in that social sphere which is broader and 
deeper than the political action and agree- 
ments of governments. Equivalent to the 
German ‘thaler’ and the Dutch ‘daler,’ it 
was the original of the American ‘dollar.’ 
The commercial influence of this latter 
coin can hardly be overestimated. It has 
subdued half a continent, and brought a 
great polyglot of races to a high standard 
of civilization. It has carried great wars 
through to success, and has made itself 
the basis of as strong a government credit 
as the world has ever known.” 


Another coin which came to be 
quite familiar to the colonists was the 
“lion dollar” of Holland, so called 
because of the device on one side of it, 
more commonly known as the “dog 
dollar.” Together with the Spanish 
piece of eight, it played no small part 
in the financial transactions of the 
early settlers. But there were also 
moidores and crusadoes of Portugal, 
pillar ducatoons of Flanders, Mexican 
pieces of eight, old rixdollars, silver 
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louis, French crowns, gold pistoles 
(louis d’or) of France, Spanish doub- 
loons, Arabian “checqueens,”’ with 
many other pieces brought in by ships, 
as Mr. Eggleston has said, “to bother 
our simple-minded ancestors.” By 
1642 enough of this miscellaneous 
money had come into Massachusetts 
to compel an attempt to fix its values 
in terms of English currency. In that 
year the Holland ducat, equivalent to 
three guilders, was fixed by law at six 
shillings, the rixdollar at five shillings, 
and the Spanish piece of eight also at 
five shillings. Many varieties of 
coins were of such uncertain value— 
as for example the Arabian “chec- 
queen,” whose inscriptions no one in 
the colonies could decipher—that any 
attempt to adjust them to English 
standards was recognized as imprac- 
ticable. 

The first ship built at Boston—the 
Trial—was instrumental on her initial 
voyage in bringing a considerable 
quantity of gold and silver to Massa- 
chusetts. Commanded by Thomas 
Coytemore, a wealthy gentleman of 
Boston, she visited West Indian 
waters in 1642, carrying a cargo of 
pipe-staves and fish, and also wine 
and sugar obtained at Fayal. Part of 
the cargo was exchanged for tobacco, 
cotton and indigo, the remainder was 
sold for gold and silver which was 
brought back to Boston, probably in 
the form of bullion. Silver was car- 
ried from West Indies to New Eng- 
land during this period not only 
through the regular channels of trade, 
but also by the buccaneers who were 
still preying upon Spanish commerce 
as in the days before the Armada. 
The West Indian seas swarmed with 
these successors of Hawkins and 


Drake, and the New England colonies, 
being far removed from the field of 
Spanish activity, were the favored 
depositories of the plundered wealth. 
Governor Bradford, in his History 
of Plymouth, makes the following 
quaint observation on the visit of a 
Captain Cromwell and his crew to 
Boston after a successful West Indian 
voyage: ‘They spente and scattered 
a great deale of money among ye 
people, and yet more sine (I fear) 
than money.” Without doubt much of 
the silver brought to New England by 
the traders and the buccaneers was in 
the form of plate. We are told that 
on the occasion of the wrecking of a 
New Haven ship in 1646 no less than 
£5,000 of silver plate was among the 
loss. 

By far the most important single 
event in the history of the colonial 
finances of New England was the es- 
tablishing of the mint at Boston in 
1652. By this time wampum had 
greatly depreciated. Its serviceable- 
ness as currency had been fatally im- 
paired by the recent order of the Mas- 
sachusetts Court of Assistants (May 
2, 1649) that the Treasurer should no 
longer accept the shell money in the 
payment of taxes. Country pay had 
become notoriously obnoxious. The 
coin brought in from the West Indies 
was largely shipped to Europe in pay- 
ment for imported goods; or, if kept 
in the colonies, was used only with 
the greatest difficulty because of its 
irregular values. The worst feature 
of the situation was that there was no 
promise of anything better. 

Having endured enough in the way 
of financial embarrassments, the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts resolved upon a 
bold remedy. The coining of money 
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is a prerogative of sovereignty and 
certainly could not be considered with- 
in the strictly legal functions of the 
Massachusetts government. But con- 
ditions in England at the time seemed 
peculiarly favorable for such a de- 
parture. The members of the Court 
of Assistants believed that they could 
supply themselves with a stable cur- 
rency and yet not suffer any evil con- 
sequences from their action, particu- 
larly as the mother country was in the 
transition incident to the establishing 
of the Commonwealth, and Cromwell 
was already entering upon a gigantic 
contest with the Dutch, during which 
the colonies would probably be left 
largely to manage their own affairs. 

The idea of establishing a colonial 
mint was not original with Massachu- 
setts. As early as 1645 the Virginia 
House of Burgesses had passed a 
measure providing for the creation of 
a mint and the issue of a coinage to 
displace tobacco currency. But many 
obstacles appeared to frustrate the 
plan. In the first place, Virginia 
found that she had little or no bullion, 
without which the making of money 
was but an idle dream. She did not 
trade extensively with the West In- 
dies and hence had not been drawing 
stores of the precious metals from that 
quarter, as had New England. Her 
next difficulty was that she was un- 
able to find any one who had experi- 
ence sufficient to fit him for the posi- 
tion of mint-master. And _ finally, 


most of the people still considered 
tobacco at least fairly satisfactory as 
a currency and were consequently in- 
different to the proposed coinage of 
specie. The law creating a mint was 
never executed. The contentment of 
the Virginians with tobacco currency 
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is strikingly indicative of the charac- 
ter of their civilization. Except with 
England, where their tobacco was 
readily exchanged for desired com- 
modities, they maintained almost no 
foreign trade relations. They had little 
or nothing else to sell or give in ex- 
change, so that they were compara- 
tively exempt from the confusion of 
standards and values which so wor- 
ried the New Englander. Southern 
economics were relatively simple, as 
must be the case with any purely agri- 
cultural people. New England, on 
the other hand, was forced by her 
trading interests into dealing with 
numerous outside peoples and under 
all sorts of conditions. Her economic 
life was complex and the demand for 
uniformity and stability in currencies 
was correspondingly urgent. 

The act of the Massachusetts Court 
of Assistants creating the mint bears 
the date May 27, 1652. In part it was 
as follows: 


“Tn psuance of the intent of this Court 
herein, be it further ordred & enacted 
by the authoritie of this Court, that all 
psons whatsoeuer have libertie to bring in 
unto the mint howse, at Boston, all bul- 
lion, plate, or Spanish coyne, there to be 
melted & brought to the allay of sterling 
siluer by John Hull, master of the sd 
mint, & his sworne officers, & by him to 
be coyned into twelue pence, sixpence, & 
three pence peeces, which shalbe for forme 
flatt, & square on the sides, & stamped on 
the one side with NE & on the other side 
with XIId, VId, & III4, according to the 
value of each peece, together with a priuie 
marke, which shalbe appoynted euery three 
months by the Gouernor, & knowne only 
to him & the sworne officers of the mint; 
& further, the sd master of the mint afforsd 
is hereby required to coyne all the sd 
money of good siluer of the just allay of 
new sterling English money, & for value 
to stamp two pence in a shilling of lesser 
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valew then the psent English coyne, & the 
lesser peeces, pportionable; and all such 
coyne as aforesd shall be acknowledged to 
be the current coyne of the comon wealth, 
& pass from man to man in all payments 
accordingly, within this jurisdiction only.” 


This act was approved by the 
“Whole Courte,” i. e., the general as- 
sembly of representatives, October 26 
of the same year. And thus was cre- 
ated what has been well styled “a 
wholly unique institution in Ameri- 
can colonial history.” 

The mint began its existence in 
very humble quarters, being set up in 
a building sixteen feet square and ten 
feet high—little more than a “big 
box,” as a contemporary describes it. 
As appears from the measure above 
quoted, it was intended by the Court 
that not merely should gold and silver 
bullion be made into coin by the new 
establishment, but foreign money, es- 
pecially “Spanish coyne,” should be 
“melted and brought to the allay of 
sterling silver.” In this way it was 
hoped that the multiplicity of foreign 
coins would be reduced to English 
currency, with known and _ stable 
values. It must have been obvious 
from the outset, however, that the re- 
coining of Spanish and French specie 
would not occupy much of the mint- 
master’s time. For in not a few in- 
stances the value possessed by the 
foreign coins, at least in the European 
market, was considerably above that 
which would be given them by re- 
minting in the colonies. In the case of 
such coins only patriotism could in- 
duce their holders to carry them to the 
Boston mint instead of sending them 
to Europe in the purchase of commo- 
dities. Bullion, however, was plenti- 
ful, and in reducing it to usable specie 


the mint for some years found ample 
employment. 

The first mint-master, John Hull, 
was an interesting character. Weeden 
well calls him “the founder of the 
specie currency of the United States.” 
He had been brought by his father to 
Boston in 1635, when but eleven years 
old, and had grown up in full knowl- 
edge of the difficulties, financial and 
otherwise, which beset the young col- 
ony. From the elaborate diary which 
he was always careful to keep one 
may glean many things concerning 
his times, and especially concerning 
the great project with which in his 
later years he had so much to do. 


“After a little keeping at school,” he says, 
“I was taken from school to help my 
father plant corn, which I attended for 
seven years together; and then by God’s 
hand I fell to learning (by the help of my 


brother), and to practicing the trade of 
a goldsmith.” 


This trade, due to the extensive im- 
portation of gold and silver plate from 
the West Indies, seems to have been 
a lucrative one and the number of 
persons engaged in it by the middle 
of the seventeenth century appears 
almost incredible when one considers 
the general state of wealth and manu- 
factures in the northern colonies. Of 
course it was in the practice of this 
handicraft that young Hull acquired 
the knowledge of metallurgy requis- 
ite for a mint-master. 

By the time of his appointment, in 
1652, he had come to be recognized 
as one of Boston’s most successful 
merchants. His interests were largely 
in the West Indies and probably no 
one had more reason than he to wish 
for a means of preparing for local 
circulation the coin and bullion re- 
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ceived in payment for New England 
cargoes of staves and corn and fish. 
His well-known business ability had 
won for him the office of Treasurer of 
Massachusetts. It was no unusual 
thing for him to advance from his 
private funds the taxes due the col- 
ony from towns temporarily embar- 
rassed. Eventually he lost a consider- 
able part of his estate by doing this. 
Yet while he was regarded as a most 
patriotic and public-spirited citizen, he 
was conceded to be of a decidedly dif- 
ferent type from such men as Win- 
throp and Endicott. They labored 
only for public good, being quite in- 
different to any consideration of 
private gains or honors. But Hull 
expected to be paid for his services 
and to advance his own interests while 
promoting those of the colony. It 
appears that he always expected to 
profit financially by his tax-loans and, 
as we shall see, when he came to coin 
the colony’s money he took a good 
seigniorage and added much to his 
fortune thereby. 

Hull represents a truly curious mix- 
ture of hard-headed business instincts 
and no less genuine piety—such a 
combination as the Puritans alone 
have had the honor of exhibiting. 
Sometimes the one, sometimes the 
other, seemed to dominate. Being ad- 
vised upon one occasion by some of 
his business friends to send a cargo 
of pipe-staves, hoops and fish to the 
Canaries, we hear him assigning the 
following reason for refusing to do 
sO: 


“IT would more & more affect & imbrace 
oppertunyty of getting out rather then 
running into the buisnesses of this world 
Speacially forraigne trafficge as desirous 
to be more thoughtfull of Lanching into 


that vast ocian of Eternity whether we 
must all shortly bee Carried yt soe I 
might bee in a prepared posture for my 
Lord’s Comeing Loveing Coz.” 

“A spiritual camera,” says Mr. Weeden, 
“could not render a more complete picture 
of his mind, as it works back and forth 
through shillings and selected codfish 
three feet long; pure wisdom and thrifty 
silver; the dross of earth mingling with 
the gold of heaven. The temporal and the 
eternal touch and vibrate, and always to 
the advantage of a God-fearing, just man.” 


To a nephew in England, codperating 
in Hull’s shipping business, the Puri- 
tan merchant writes on another occa- 
sion, after being misled by the 
nephew into making a bad venture: 


“I shoulde rather as to myselfe bee 
founde in a strict observance of order 
though as to you it ware better iff you 
left mee at liberty at least sometimes but 
indeed it is hard to forsee what will bee 
& therfore it is best willing to submit to 
the great governing hand of ye greate 
Governor of all the greater and lesser rev- 
olutions yt wee poore sons of men are 
involved in by ye invoyce you see ye whole 
amounteth to £405:16:3.” 


This unbroken continuity of the provi- 
dences of God with the £ s. d. of the 
invoice is typical of the man and of 
the times. 


“I am afraid least by keepeing a drinke- 
ing house,” he writes to a recalcitrant 
debtor, “you learn to tipple yorselfe and 
thereby stifle ye voice of yor conscience 
that else would call upon you to bee 
Righteouse me thinks some fruite might 
have come to mee last winter doe not I 
pray Nedglect mee this springe.” 


The captains who sailed his mer- 
chant ships were earnestly enjoined to 
“sanctify” their vessels and to 


“see to the worship of God every day in 
the vessel & to the sanctification of the 
Lord’s day & suppression of all prophain- 
ness that the Lord may delight to be with 
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you & his blessing upon you which is the 
hearty prayer of youre frend & ownt.” 


Such was the man who was en- 
trusted with the coinage of America’s 
first specie. “A good man, solid, 
square, narrow and strong; if he 
lacked the greatness of Winthrop, he 
foreshadowed the lesser parts of 
Franklin.” Recording in his diary 
his appointment as mint-master, Hull 
says simply: 

“Every shilling to be three pennyweight; 
i.e, 9 d at 5 s per oz., and they made 
choice of me for that employt; and I chose 


my friend, Rob. Sanderson, to be my 
partner.” 


The two long continued to work to- 
gether in this relation. 

The three varieties of coin minted 
were shillings, or twelvepence, six- 
pence and threepence. The making 
of the three-penny was, however, soon 
discontinued. At first the coins were 
square, but it was discovered ere long 
that this shape rendered clipping quite 
easy and later they were made round. 
Nor was the finish ‘of the early coins 
in accord with modern principles. It 
was so simple as to admit readily of 
counterfeiting. One side was stamped 
with merely the letters N E and the 
other with the denomination of the 
coin in Roman numerals. It is true 
that each piece was to bear a “priuie 
marke” designated every three months 
by the Governor and known only to 
him and the mint officers, yet it must 
not have been difficult for the gold- 
smiths of the colony to make illegal 
coin and set it in circulation if they 
chose to do so. It must be said that 
the Puritan conscience was yet a 
pretty reliable safeguard 2gainst such 
practices and we have no evidence 


that the colonists were ‘honest dogs. 


that the colonies were troubled with 
counterfeit coin, except that which 
came from the outside, until long after 
the Boston mint was a thing of the 
past. 

It was the twelvepenny piece that 
became the famous pine-tree shilling. 
Various devices were early employed 
in stamping the coins and among them 
none was more popular than that of a 
tree in full foliage. One style of 
shilling had the relief of a tree, sur- 
rounded by the word “Masathusets,” 
on one side, and “New England,” the 
date, and the denomination in pence 
on the other. The act of the General 
Court providing for this coin (Octo- 
ber 19, 1652) was prompted by a de- 
sire to obviate a well-known abuse. 
“For the prevention of wasting or clip- 
ping of all such peeces of mony as shall 
be cojned wthin this jurisdiction, it is 
ordered by this Courte and the authoritje 
thereof, that henceforth all peeces of mony 
cojned as aforesajd shall have a double 
ring on either side, with this inscription, 
Massachusetts, and a tree in the center on 
the one side, and New England and the 
yeere of our Lord on the other side, ac- 


cording to this draught heere in the 
margent.” 


The species of the tree was rather 
questionable, though it was. generally 
understood to be intended for a 
New England pine. But, says Mr. 
Eggleston, 


“an agent of the colony, seeking to ap- 
pease the wrath of Charles II. against 
Massachusetts for infringing the royal pre- 
rogative of coinage, assured the king that 
the tree was the royal oak that had saved 
his Majesty’s iife after the battle of Wor- 
cester, September 8, 1651; whereupon the 
easy-tempered Charles laughed and said 


x” 


The indifferent artistic skill of the 
mint-master proved on occasion to be 
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a not unmixed evil. The device of a 
weeping willow appeared on some of 
the later coins. 

The pine-tree shillings were equal 
in fineness, but inferior in weight, to 
the sterling pieces of the same name. 
3y making them lighter it was ex- 
pected that they would be kept in the 
colonies to supply the need of a local 
currency. In Europe they would not 
possess as great purchasing power as 
in America and could not be made 
to pass at their face value. The pine- 
tree shilling was estimated to be 
equivalent to not more than three- 
forty-eighths of a pound sterling. By 
melting down the king’s money and 
recoining it in pine-tree shillings, two 
pence per shilling was gained in nom- 
inal value. There were people so lit- 
tle versed in finance as to suppose that 
they were enriching themselves by 
having the sterling in their possession 
converted into colonial coin. Expe- 
rience eventually proved it to have 
been a mistaken policy to issue coin in 
the colonies on a standard lower than 
the English. 

Although the establishing of the 
mint could not be regarded otherwise 
than as a breach of the royal preroga- 
tive, not much seems to have been 
made of the offence at the time by the 
home government. For eight years 
thereafter England was without a 
king and the action of the colonists 


. was winked at by the Commonwealth 


and the Protectorate. After the Res- 
toration, in 1660, Charles II had 
grievances enough against the col- 
onies, particularly Massachusetts, 
and among them the issue of an inde- 
pendent coinage without even so 
much as an inscription professing al- 
legiance to the English government, 


was not the least. Still the king’s dis- 
approval went for little or nothing. 
In 1661 we find the Privy Council 
considering a petition stating that 
Massachusetts has 
“allowed the king’s coin to be bought and 
melted down in Boston to be coined there, 
by which means they gain three pence in 
every shilling [the pine-tree shilling had 
recently been decreased another penny in 
weight], and lessen his Majesty’s Coin a 
full fourth.” 
It is to be noted that it was the in- 
ferior standard rather than the fact of 
coining itself that was urged as the 
offence. In May, 1665, the king’s 
commissioners, Messrs. Nicolls, Carr, 
Cartwright and Maverick, sent to in- 
vestigate and report on conditions in 
the colonies, made “proposall for al- 
terations & necessary additions” to 
the “Booke of the Generall Lawes & 
Libertjes concerning the inhabitants 
of the Massachusetts.” Among the 
suggested changes was that 
“the law yt a mint howse, &c, be repealed; 
for coyning is a royall prerogative, for the 
usurping of which ye act of indemnity is 
only a salvo.” 
This recommendation, however, like 
the rest, produced no immediate re- 
sult. Despite the more or less mani- 
fest royal displeasure, the mint 
continued its usefulness until the 
withdrawal of the Massachusetts 
charter in 1684. It may well be, as 
was thought at the time, that the ab- 
olition of the mint was one of the 
prime objects which King Charles 
had in bringing the colony more di- 
rectly under his control in that year. 
Throughout the life of the mint 
there were many interesting negotia- 
tions between the General Court and 
Hull regarding the compensation of 
the latter for his services. It would 
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seem that the thrifty merchant was 
usually able to drive a pretty good 
bargain. The act of 1652 provided 
that 


“the mint master, for himself and officers, 
for their paynes and labour in melting and 
refining and coyning, is allowed to take 
one shilling out of every twenty shillings 
which he shall stampe.”’ 


That there was no little popular dis- 
satisfaction with the liberality of this 
rule we may infer from the order of 
the Court, October 16, 1660, to the 
effect that 
“Capt Gookin & ye Tresurer, Mt. An- 
thony Stoddard, & Mr. Wm™ Parks shall 
be a comittee & are hereby impowered to 
treat wth the mint master for alowing such 
an annuall some as may be agreed vpon 
as a meete honorarium to the country for 
the yearely benefitt they receive by mint- 
ing, that so the country may reape some 
benefitt after so long a forbearance, hau- 
ing giuen them the bennefitt thereof for 
the time past, or otherwise to declare that 
this Courte intends to agree wth some 
other meete person to mint the mony of 
this country, making their report to the 
next Courte what they shall doe heerein.” 
May 22, 1661, the committee re- 
ported that they had interviewed 
Messrs. Hull and Sanderson and 
found them 
“vtterly unwilling to pay any certaine pro- 
portion to the country of the allowance 
pajd them for cojning mony, only they 
offered tenn pounds as a free guift to the 
country, in case they will please to accept 
a 
The committee had refused the ten 
pounds and contended for some fixed 
proportion. They found that the 
mint-master received £62 upon every 
£1,000 coined. They had asked that 
one-twentieth of this be paid to the 


state, but had been refused. The_ 


court ordered the committee to take 
the ten pounds and whatever more 


they could contrive to get. Money 
from this source was to be used by the 
treasurer in buying gunpowder. 

The point at issue seems to have 
been as to whether 
“in consideration of the charge the 


country hath binn at in erecting a mint 
howse,” 


the mint-master should pay the 
colony a rental for the use of the 
house. The Court took the ground 
that the mint house, humble as it was, 
was public property and Hull should 
not expect to use it rent free. It is a 
thrifty state which appoints its citi- 
zens to office and then proceeds to 
charge them for occupying public 
buildings in the discharge of their of- 
ficial duties. Committee after com- 
mittee was appointed to negotiate 
with Hull, apparently without defi- 
nite results until October, 1667, when 
the mint-master agreed to pay the 
colony £40 within six months, and 
thence for seven years £10 annually. 
In 1675 upon the expiration of this 
contract, the General Court placed the 
choice of a successor to Hull in the 
hands of the Governor and Magis- 
trates residing in Boston. July g this 
committee reported a contract with 
Hull and Sanderson for another seven 
years. The mint-masters were to take 
“fiuteen pence in the whole for euery 


twenty shillings as a full reward for their 
paynes ;” 


and were to pay to the Treasurer of 
the colony £20 yearly. This ar- 
rangement was still standing when 
the mint was abolished in 1684. 
There has been no small amount of 
discussion as to how much Massachu- 
setts really profited by her mint. Cer- 
tain it is that her financial problems 
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were by no means solved through its 
existence. The currency system was 
but slightly simplified. In fact the 
establishing of the mint but added 
another standard of value to the 
already too lengthy list. Exclusive 
of wampum and all varieties of non- 
English coin, the three leading sorts 
of currency during the last half of the 
seventeenth century were country pay, 
New England coin, and English ster- 
ling. The colonies made strenuous 
efforts to keep these in some kind of 
ratio. For example, Rhode Island in 
1662 enacted that 4os. in country pay 
should be equivalent in 30s. in New 
England coin and 22s. 6d. in English 
sterling. The great difficulty with 
the mint was that its output was so 
limited. Pine-tree shillings never be- 
came numerous enough to drive other 
currencies out. The records of Har- 
vard College during the decade from 
1650 to 1660 show but few payments 
in colonial coin, even Governor Dud- 
ley being credited with country pay 
rather than silver in the discharge of 
obligations to the college. 

And yet there were enough coins 
made to have facilitated matters 
greatly if only they could have been 
kept in the colonies. The greatest 
difficulty of all was that even the in- 
feriority of the pine-tree shillings in 
weight did not prevent the extensive 
exporting of them to Europe through 
the channels of trade. Recognizing 
this phase of the situation, the General 
Court of Elections undertook to 
remedy it by an act of August 22, 
1654: 


“Tt is ordered by this Court & authoritie 
thereof, that no inhabitant of this jurisdic- 
tion or stranger shall from henceforth 
send, carry, or transport out of this juris- 


COINS AND COINAGE IN 


THE 


diction, by sea or land, directly or in- 
directly, any of the money that hath bin 
or shalbe coyned within this jurisdiction, 
except twenty shillings for necessary ex- 
penses, on penalty of confiscation, not only 
of such money so coyned, but also all the 
visible estate of him that shall any way 
be found sending or exporting any of the 
coin aforesd, one third whereof shalbe to 
the use of the informer & officer, the other 
two thirds to the country.” 


Nine men were appointed to act as 
“searchers” to examine 


“all psons, vessels, packs, trunkes, chests, 
boxes, or the like, that shalbe transporting 
out of this jurisdiction,” report offenders 
to the magistrates, who were to issue 
warrants for the seizure of “the pson so 
transportinge contrary to the law.” 


Sailors or other persons found to have 
abetted the export of coin were to be 
fined £20 for each offence. This law 
was reénacted in its essential features 
May 19, 1669. Its severity was ex- 
treme, even for those times of strin- 
gent legislation. Nevertheless we are 
compelled to believe that it was all 
but inoperative. 

The most urgent need was a supply 
of coin of low denominations to facili- 
tate small trading. One expedient, 
familiar in all of the colonies, was to 
cut in halves, quarters, and even lesser 
fractions, the larger foreign coins, as 
the “dog dollar” and the piece of 
eight. These fragments were known 
as “sharp-shins.” In May, 1661, the 
Massachusetts Court directed the 
mint-master to coin twopenny pieces 
of silver, during the first year at the 
rate of £50 for every £100 coined, 
during the next six years at the rate 
of £20 per 100, “to answer the oc- 
casions of the country for exchange.” 
In 1694 copper pieces were made 
with an elephant on one side and 
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“God preserve New England” on the 
other. In 1701 Massachusetts mer- 
chants began the practice of stamping 
brass or tin tokens for change. Two 
years later some private speculators 
imported into New England £5,000 
in copper half-pence, which went far 
toward supplying the needed small 
change. 

In its effort to prevent the export- 
ing of coin the Massachusetts General 
Court went so far as to legalize certain 
foreign coins for local usage. The 
Spanish pieces of eight were so valu- 
able in the foreign market that pos- 
sessors of them almost uniformly re- 
fused to carry them to the mint to 
be melted down and coined into 
shillings and sixpences. Accord- 
ingly, October 8, 1672, the Court 
ordered that 
“all peeces of eight that are full weight & 
good silver, that is, six shillings of New 
England money, of Mexico, sivil & pillar, 
& so all lesser peeces of each sort, shall 
pass in this jurisdiction as current as our 
owne money peeces of eight, at six shil- 
lings a piece, ... provided that all such 
peeces that shall passe in this jurisdiction 
have a stampe affixt vpon them, w°4 shall- 
be NE, to euidence that they are of right 
allay & due weight.” 


The precaution of having the pieces 
of eight weighed and certified by the 
mint-master was rendered quite 
necessary by fraudulent practices pre- 
vailing. The values of foreign coins, 
already heterogeneous and little un- 
derstood popularly, were made doubly 
uncertain by clipping, washing, scal- 
ing, rounding, filing, and other pro- 
cesses by which the unscrupulous 
diminished the size and weight of the 
coins that fell into their hands. These 
abuses became so general in later 
times that unless a person tested with 





scales every coin paid him he took 
the risk of receiving specie which the 
next creditor might refuse. By 1700 
coin passed almost wholly by weight 
and the colonists quite despaired of 
reducing their multifold currencies to 
anything like order. Early in the 
new century coin was largely dis- 
placed by paper. 

From the foregoing sketch it must 
appear that the devices by which the 
people of early New England sought 
to supply themselves with a stable 
and abundant currency were legion. 
No one of them can be said to have 
been altogether satisfactory. Wam- 
pum, country pay, pine-tree shillings, 
English sterling, Spanish, French, 
and Dutch specie—each fell far short 
as a solution of the problem; and col- 
lectively they produced a system, or 
rather lack of system, rarely equalled 
for confusion and inadequacy in all 
the history of finance. The depen- 
dent position of the colonies, com- 
mercially and politically, rendered it 
impossible for them to achieve a 
permanent remedy. The English 
government gave no thought to pro- 
viding them with a satisfactory cur- 
rency, and only frowned upon 
attempts which the colonists them- 
selves made to supply the deficiency. 
In the nature of the case young 
colonies must always find it ex- 
tremely difficult to retain much of the 
coin of the realm for local use. But 
it would seem that when colonies 
come to be as old and otherwise 
flourishing as were those of New Eng- 
land by the close of the seventeenth 
century, they should have something 
better in prospect than a century of 
floundering in the quagmire of fiat 


money. 











The Call of Pan 


By Rosanna Carroll 


Y dreams are ever country-wise, 
The song my spirit sings, 
Tuned to the sweet wild melodies 
That thrill from the Heart of things. 


Lilt of the lark in the meadow grass, 
Lap of the waves off shore, 

Whistle of winds in the mountain pass,— 
A heritage, mine no more. 


For here is my portion, as Destiny wills, 

-~While the years slip on and down, 

Aye to pine for my heaven-kissed hills, 
Caged in the heart of town. 


Caged! No, never was soul enthralled! 

Soul, we will burst the chain ‘ 
Of fief to Mammon! Pan has called 

His child to his own again. 





The Road to Town 


By James Owen Tryon 


T first the road seems sweetly vague; 
It wanders here and there, 
Now up, now down, so softly curved, 
It might lead anywhere. 
I think it tracked the singing brook 
From out its caverned lair. 


More rolling grow the wooded hills, 
The fields are fair to see, 

And from the distant mountain crags 
A shadow drifts alea. 

The road has led me far from home, 
And still it beckons me. 


Now white and straight the roadway lies 
And dust is drifting down, 

Upraised by many passing feet ; 
The grass lies sere and brown. 

I know you now, O fickle road,— 
You are the road to town! 











Surprising Sarah Ellen 


By Lizzie M. Hadley 


AR’ ELLEN! Sar’ Ellen! I 

wish you’d bring out a needle 

an’ thread an’ sew a button 

on my coat. Bess is in sech 
a desput hurry, I don’t da’st ter leave 
her, seein’ I’ve got the aigs an’ gardin 
sass in the wagin.” 

Old Jason Woodbury stood at his 
horse’s head. He was a spare old 
man, but tough and wiry, looking 
much younger than his seventy odd 
years. He stroked his horse’s head 
as gently as a woman might have 
done, while he called again, “Sar’ 
Ellen! Sar’ Ellen, I say.” 

His wife came to the door. She 
was a large woman and moved slowly. 

“T guess somebuddy besides Bess is 
in a desput hurry,” she said plac- 
idly as she came down the steps, with 
the needle, thread and missing but- 
ton in her hand. 

“Wal, it’s time I was started, an’ 
Bess knows it as well as I do,” replied 
the old man half apologetically. 

“Mebby she does, an’ seein’ she’s 
sech a knowin’ crittur, I guess she 
knows you need some new clo’s, an’ 
most likely is as ’shamed of ye as I 
be.” 

The old man grinned. “What’s 
the matter with these clo’s, mar? 
They’re hull an’ clean.” 

“Yes, they’re whole ’cause I’m 
everlastin’ly mendin’ em. That coat’s 
got about every color under the canopy 
on it in patches. I s’pose likely 


Joseph’s coat whole till his 
brothers took to meddlin’ with it, but 
I never did b’lieve *twas harnsome.” 

“Wal,” chuckled the old man, “don’t 
take it ter heart, Sar’ Ellen, an’ mebby 
I sh’ll s’prise ye with a new one, some 
day.” 

“Like’s not ye will, since you're 
given to s’prisin’ folks,” remarked his 
wife dryly. “Let’s see, there was the 
parlor bed ye s’prised me with last 
year, an’ when your uncle Silas was 
here an’ tried to sleep in it, it shet up 
like a jack knife, an’ we had to pry it 
all to pieces afore we got him out more 
dead than alive. The pieces air up 
garret now, but mebby you know that 
Uncle Silas went home madder’n a 
hatter, an’ ain’t been here since.” 

“There, that’ll do, Sar’ Ellen.” 

“No, here’s another button hangin’. 
Hold still a minute. Then there was 
that new fangled kitchen table ye 
s’prised me with, an’ the fust time I 
used it one o’ the spring's gin out an’ 
like to ha’ broke ev’ry dish in the 
house. Then—” 

Old Jason pulled himself away. “T 
tell ye, Sar’ Ellen, I can’t stop to hear 
any more. It’s time I was gone, an’ 
I’ve no notion of s’prisin’ ye to-day, so 
set your mind at rest there.” 

“T hope not,” replied his wife, as she 
stepped back and watched him climb 
into the wagon. “Come home airly,” 
she called, ‘an’ don’t forget that web 
o’ sheetin’.” 
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The old man nodded as he drove off 
chuckling, while he murmured, “Sar’ 
Ellen’s a good woman, but she does 
beat all fer rememb’rin’ things she 
might jest as well forgit,” and he 
laughed again, as he added with a flirt 
of the whip, “G’lang, Bess, we’ve got 
to hyper if we’re goin’ to git anythin’ 
done to-day.” 

As if she understood what he said, 
the mare started off at a brisk pace 
and for the whole seven miles kept up 
such a steady trot that it was still 
early when he drove into town. He 
had no difficulty in disposing of his 
vegetables and butter and it was barely 
noon when he saw the last of his load. 
He had done well, too, and was feeling 
pleased with himself and the world in 
general, when he drew up before one 
of the big stores. 

“Lem me see,” he said musingly, 
“what in time was it Sar’ Ellen told 
me to git? Oh, I know, a web o 
sheetin’! Whoa, there, Bess! Stand 
still, you varmint,” as the horse move.l 
uneasily. He tied her to a hitching 
post and went into the store. 

“Farther end, right hand corner,” 
said the young woman to whom he 
told his errand, and he went slowly 
down the long room, looking curiously 
at the miscellaneous collection of ar- 
ticles on every side. 

Half way down he stopped abruptly. 
Directly in front of him was a queer 
looking figure. “A tramp, most like- 
ly,” he thought, and wondered why he 
was allowed there. “ ’Tain’t no ways 
safe to hev sich critturs round,” he 
muttered, eyeing the man with disgust, 
“but ’tain’t any business o’ mine,” and 
he started on again, the tramp, who 
had stopped when he did, doing the 
same. 





SURPRISING SARAH ELLEN 


Old Jason’s blood was up. He'd let 
‘em know he wouldn’t turn out fer any 
man, and he kept straight on. Whack! 
whack! He had run into one of the 
full length mirrors lining the walls. 
He drew back, feeling ruefully of his 
nose, while he exclaimed, “By Jiminy! 
if that air tramp ain’t me. No wonder 
Sar’ Ellen’s shamed o’ me if I look 
like that.” 

“See here, young feller,” to a clerk 
who had been an amused spectator of 
the whole scene, “where’s your store 
clo’s ?” 


“Do you mean our ready-made 
suits?” 

“Yes, I guess that’s about the 
checker. This scarecrow business is 


gittin’ played out.” 

“This way, sir,” and the clerk led 
the way into another department, 
while old Jason followed. 

He was unused to buying, and it 
took him a long time to make a choice, 
but he finally selected a suit of dark 
brown, which he paid for, bought his 
web of “sheeting,” and finally left the 
store with both packages under his 
arm. He placed them under the seat, 
climbed in after them and drove 
towards home. 

About half way the road crossed a 
deep and swift, though narrow stream. 
As he went over the bridge and looked 
to see that his precious packages were 
safe, the thought came to him, “Why 
can’t I wear the things home, an’ 
s’prise Sar’ Ellen?” 

By Jingo! I b’lieve I’ll do it,” he 


, 


cried as he reached the farther side 
and drove under a tree. 

He looked carefully around. “There 
ain’t a soul in sight,’ he muttered, 
“an’ I'll go into the bushes an’ change 
in a jiffy,” and he dived into the thick 
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growth of young alders skirting the 
stream. 

Safely hidden from prying eyes, he 
removed his patched garments and 
rolled them into a bundle, which he 
dropped at his feet. Then he opened 
the package containing the precious 
suit. It was a good while since he had 
bought anything for himself, and 
pleased as a boy, he held up each ar- 
ticle, inspecting it admiringly. 

“Cracky! won't Sar’ Ellen be 
s’prised ?” he exclaimed as he prepared 
to don the trousers. 

“T reckon she will.” 

The words were spoken almost in 
his ear, and he turned to find a hard- 
featured man with shaven head, wear- 
ing a suit of striped convict clothes, 
regarding him with an evil smile. 

As he sprang back a little his foot 
hit the bundle of clothes at his feet, 
and it rolled down the bank unheeded, 
and into the water, where it sailed 
away and was soon out of reach. All 
unconscious of this, old Jason stood 
eyeing the convict in astonishment. 
“Wh-where’d ye come from?” he 
stammered. 

“Where d’ye s’pose, ye old lunk 
head? This coat aint exactly a Fifth 
Avenoo cut.” 

“Wh-what d’ye want?” 

“Now ye begin to talk sense. I 
want a good many things, but I reckon 
I sh’ll hev to be satisfied with that suit 
you’re huggin’ so close.” 

“You don’t mean my new clo’s?” 
exclaimed old Jason, while he grasped 
them a little tighter. 

“That’s jest what I do mean, so 
hand ’em over without any more shil- 
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ly-shallyin’. 


While talking he had been rapidly- 


divesting himself of his outer gar- 
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ments, and now he held out his hand 
for the others, saying curtly, “Hand 
‘em along. I haven't time to be 
foolin’ round here.” 

Old Jason drew back 
ye hev ’em,” he said. 
Ellen wouldn’t like it.” 

“Hang Sarah Ellen! You jest hand 
the duds along. I ain’t spilin’ fer 
blood, but I tell ye I mean business.” 

There was murder in his eyes, and 
mechanically the old man let go his 
hold of the new suit, and looked 
around for his old ones. They were 
nowhere to be seen! 

“What ye done with my t’other 
clo’s?” he asked with rising anger. 

The convict laughed jeeringly. “The 
last I saw on ’em, they was sailin’ 
down the river,” he answered, enjoy- 
ing the old man’s discomfiture. 

Old Jason grew white and suddenly 
sat down upon the nearest rock moan- 
ing, “What sh’ll I do?” 

“Stop your whimpering an’ put on 
my clo’s, I guess they won’t pison ye, ’ 
said the convict with another exasper- 
ating laugh. 

The old man sprang to his feet. 
“Ye blamed fool,” he shouted, “do ye 
s’pose I’m makin’ a fuss about them 
old rags?” 

“Looks like it.” 

“Wal, looks air deceivin’. It’s my 
pu’s I want. "Twas in my trowsis 
pockets, with nigh on to a hundred 
dollars in it.” 

The man eyed him with disgust. 
“You are a lunk head, an’ no mistake,” 
he ejaculated. 

“T can’t swim a stroke,” moaned the 
old man. 

“No more can I,” exclaimed the 
convict regretfully, as he looked with 
longing eyes towards the spot far out 


“T can’t let 
“T know Sar 
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in the stream, where the clothes were 
still to be seen, rising and falling on 
the water. They were far beyond his 
reach and he turned away, saying 
philosophically, “No use crying for 
spilt milk.” 

He finished putting on the new suit. 
“There,” he said, “I b’'lieve that’s all 
right, an’ it fitstoa T, too. It couldn’ 
have been better.” 

“Now, old chap, I'll take your hat 
an’ shoes,” and he took possession of 
the first named article, while old Jason, 
still bemoaning his hard luck, removed 
his shoes. 

They fitted the convict fairly well, 
and he started towards the road, say- 
ing, “Wal, bye bye, old chap, I'll take 
your team along an’ save you the 
trouble.” 

Old Jason had borne the loss of his 
money and clothes, but Bess was 
dearer than all, and regardless of dan- 
ger, he sprang towards the man, 
screaming, “You shan’t hev her!” 

“How you goin’ to help yourself?” 
sneered the convict. 

He was moving rapidly towards the 
road, and old Jason was following, 
though the sharp stones cut his feet, 
and the low blackberry vines scratched 
and tore his bare legs. 

“T'll let ye know, ye villain!” he 
shouted. “Hi, there, Bess! G’lang! 
Git up! Whoo-o00-oop!” 

Bess, who had been moving uneasi- 
ly, gave a sudden start at the shout, 
and went down the road at a pace that 
showed the impossibility of overtaking 
her. 


“Curse ye for an old fool!” The 


convict turned and dealt the old man a 
blow that stretched him senseless upoi 
the ground, with the blood flowing 
from a ragged cut upon his head. 
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“Serves ye right fer meddlin’,” mut- 
tered the convict, as he gave the un- 
conscious man a kick. 

(ld Jason did not move, and with a 
hasty glance around to make sure he 
unobserved, the convict struck 
into the road, and from there into the 
field opposite, and was soon lost to 


was 


view. 

It was quite dark when the old man 
returned to consciousness. At first he 
couldn’t recall what had happened, but 
soon it came back to him, and he got 
up slowly and painfully and made his 
way to the place where the convict had 
left his clothes. He had no difficulty 
in finding these, and with groans of 
mingled pain and disgust he proceeded 
to put them on. 

This accomplished, he put on the 
coarse prison shoes, and set out for 
home, feeling sure that Sarah Ellen 
would be anxiously watching for him. 
His teeth chattered with cold, and he 
moved slowly and feebly, for he was 
stiff and sore. Several times he was 
obliged to stop and rest, and once 
when he did so, he heard voices down 
one of the cross roads and saw lights 
moving about. He wondered what 
was going on there, and even called to 
the men, but they were too far away to 
hear him, and soon the lights disap- 
peared, and he got up and stumbled 
painfully onward. 

At last he reached home, completely 
exhausted. A faint light shone from 
the kitchen window, but Sarah Ellen 
was ngwhere to be seen, and the 
door was locked. He knocked sev- 
eral times, and after a time an upper 
window was cautiously opened and 
a quavering voice called, “Who’s 
there?” 

“Who do you s’pose?” he growled 
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angrily, but even to himself his voice 
sounded hoarse and unnatural. 

A moment afterwards a candle was 
thrust out of the window, and Sarah 
Ellen’s face cautiously followed it, but 
was immediately drawn back with a 
scream. By the flickering light she 
had seen the convict dress, and the face 
plastered with mud and sand was un- 
recognizable. 

All unconscious of this, old Jason 
waited for her to open the door, grow- 
ing more and more angry with each 
passing minute. 

“Confound ye!” he screamed at last, 
“why in thunder don’t ye open this 
and again he pounded desper- 
ately upon it. 

“Go ’way!” It was Sarah Ellen’s 
voice, but Jason only knocked the 
louder. 

“If you won't go ’way, take that!” 
And a deluge of water descended upon 
his unlucky head. 

Sputtering and gasping, he started 
back just in time to escape a second 
pailful, and then the muzzle of a gun 
was thrust out of the window, while 
Sarah Ellen cried desperately, “Git off 
or I'll shoot ye.” 

“Blest if I don’t b’lieve she means 
it!’ muttered the old man, as he has- 
tened to get out of range of the weapon 
he had loaded only the previous day. 

He now went round the house, hop- 
ing to find some means of entering, 
but doors and windows were securely 
fastened, and so was the barn door, 
but he could hear Bess stamping in 
her stall, and was glad to know that 
she was safe. He did not know what 
had brought his wife into such an ex- 
cited state, but he felt sure it was use- 
less to try longer to make her listen 
to him, and he went into the shed ani 


door?” 
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climbed into the wagon, that stodd in 
its accustomed place. There was a 
blanket upon the seat, and wrapping 
this about him, he laid his head upon 
the leather cushion, and was soon fast 
asleep. 

He was roused at last by the sound 
of voices, and lifting his head he saw 
several of the neighbors with lanterns 
standing beside the steps, while his 
wife stood in the doorway. She was 
crying, and he heard her say, “He's 
been murdered an’ thrown into the 
river, an’ ‘twas that air pesky tramp 
as done it. I wish I’d killed him, an’. 
I would if he hadn’t cleared out jest 
as he did.” 

“T guess she would,” chuckled old 
Jason, as he crouched still lower and 
strained his ears to hear what they 
were saying. 

He could only catch a word now ani 
then, but he heard enough to know 
they had been searching for him. 

“Let ’em hunt,” he muttered grimly. 
“Blamed if I’m goin’ to show myself 
in this rig an’ be a laffin’ stock for the 
hull neighborhood.” 

But he was not to escape so easily, 
for presently one of the men came into 
the shed and looked in the big farm 
wagon. 

The light from his lantern shone 
full upon the huddled figure there, and 
with a shout of triumph he dragged 
the old man out, in spite of his deter- 
mined resistance, and shook him till 
his teeth chattered. The others, hear- 
ing the noise, came running to the 
shed, followed by Mrs. Woodbury, 
who upon seeing the supposed convict, 
rushed at him, shaking her fist in his 
face and crying, “What ye done with 
my husband, ye old rapscallion ?” 

Jason had a strong sense of humor, 
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and now it triumphed over everything, 
and he burst into a peal of laughter. 
The men looked at each other silently, 
thinking they had captured an insane 
man, and the one who had him by the 
shoulder loosened his hold, and the old 
man shook himself free. 

At the first sound he made Sarah 
Ellen drew a step nearer, and now she 
peeped into his face exclaiming, “My 
sakes alive! It’s Jason himself!’ and 
she threw both arms around his neck, 
sobbing with excitement and relief at 
his unexpected appearance. 

Jason pushed her away. “Better 
try to shoot me with my own gun,” he 
muttered, though he didn’t look angry. 

The others crowded around, laugh- 
ing at his appearance and questioning 
him excitedly. He answered them 
sharply, for he was cold, wet and hun- 
gry, and his head ached from the blow 
he had received, but they managed to 
get at the gist of his story, and in re- 
turn told how Bess had come galloping 
home and frightened his wife, who had 
roused the neighbors, and they had 
searched everywhere for him. Of 
course they had been unsuccessful, and 
had about decided that he had been 
killed by the desperate convict who 
have escaped that 


was known to 


week. 


SURPRISING SARAH ELLEN 


“Wal, I’ve lost my pu’s along o’ 
him; he’s got my new clo’s, an’ ’taint 
his fault that he didn’t kill me, he tried 
hard enough,” said the old man grimly. 

“] call that plaguy hard luck!” said 
one of the men sympathetically, “but 
we'll see what can be done about the * 
money when it comes daylight. Meb- 
by we can find it.” 

Old Jason shook his head. “No,” 
he said, “it’s gone fer good, an’ I won't 
say it ain’t a loss, but I’m glad ter git 
off with my life.” 

“You look pretty well used up,” said 
another, “‘an’ if we can’t be of any use, 
I guess we’d better be goin’.”’ 

“*Twas desput good in ye to take so 
much trouble fer an old man, an’ I 
shan’t fergit it in ye,” said old Jason, 
and as the men with a hearty “Good 
night,” went down the road, he limped 
into the house after his wife. 

“What possessed ye to change your 
clo’s out there in the bushes like a born 
fool?” she asked a little later, as she 
gently washed the blood from the cut 
on the old man’s head. 

Old Jason grinned. “I wanted to 
s’prise ye, Sar’ Ellen,” he said sheep- 
ishly. 

“Wal, fer once you succeeded,” she 
replied dryly, as she put a plaster upor 
the cut and bound it up carefully. 





